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PREFACE. 


The first edition of this Grammar was published in 1871. 
Since that time only a very few persons have given any 
attention to the study of the Shan language. The recent 
annexation of the Shan country to the British Empire 
brings Europeans into direct relations with the Shans and 
creates a greater demand for a knowledge of their language 
than has ever existed before. A thorough revision and 
enlargement of this Grammar has been made to meet this 
demand. 


$ 

In giving examples to illustrate the different principles 
and forms of the language, the aim has been to select those 
words in most common use, that the student might not be 
perplexed by words with whose meaning he would not be 
likely to be familiar. 


The transliteration of the Shan words has been conform- 
ed, with few exceptions, to the rules for the translit- 
eration of Burmese words, prescribed by the English 
government, but special provision has been made for the 
representation of several sounds which no not exist in 
Burmese. 

It may seem that undue prominence has been given to 
the consideration of Shan poetry, but itis desirable to treat 
this subject somewhat freely, because very little native 
prose writing exists and the mass of Shan books are written 
inthe metrical style. 


Rangoon, 14th Oct., 1887. 
J. N. CUSHING. 


INTRODUCTION. 
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Tux Tai family extends from the Gulf of Siam north- 
ward into Yunnan and thence westward to Assam. It 
comprises several divisions, viz: the Siamese, Laos, Lau; 
Burmese Shan, Tai Mau or Tai Khe (called Chinese 
Shans), Khamti and Ahom. The Siamese form the 
southern half and the Laos the northern half of the 
Kingdom of Siam, which is now the only independent 
Tai State. The Lau are found chiefly beyond the 
Cambodia river and are tributary to Siam. The Burmese 
Shans occupy the mountainous country which extends 
northward from the Laos country to Yunnan and west- 
ward from the Cambodia river to Burma Proper, and 
were tributary to the King of Burma until the annexa- 
tion of his territories by the British in 1885. The 
remnants of large Shan communities also exist in the 
region west of the Upper Irrawaddy. The Tai Mau or 
Tai Khé are found on the extreme northeast of Burma 
and in Yunnan, and are for the most part tributary to 
China, They are called by the Burmese, Chinese Shans 
(gSso0q8), which is the signification of Tai Khé (oo?e$), 
one of the names which they adopt. The Khamti are 
found in the north of Burma and on the borders of 
Assam. The Ahom are extinet as a separate people. 
In the thirteenth century they overran and subjugated 
Assam, and in less than three hundred years became com- 
pletely merged in the conquered Hindu population. 
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Without doubt the original home of the Tai family was 
Sonthern China, whence the different divisions migrated 
at various times as Internal dissensions or the ontside pres- 
sure of the conquering Chinese drove them forth. Such 
slight traditions concerning their origin as the Tai people 
retain, point in this direction, while their marked affinity 
to the Chinese in language and personal characteristics 
is strong proof of their relationship to that peoples 

It is probable that the earliest regions oceupied by 
the Tai were in the upper part of Burma. The Siamese, 
who are the latest division to emigrate and settle in 
their present home, call themselves Htai Noi or Little 
Tai and name the Laos Htai Niai or Great Htai. The 
Laos, in turn, use the term Great Tai to designate the 
Shan communities farther to the north. The appella- 
tion Tai Long, which is the equivalent of the Siamese 
Htai Niai really belongs to the Shans of Northern Burina, 
and is aecepted by them. This would seem to indicate 
that that region is recognized as the one occupied by that 
portion of the race which made the earliest migration. 

It is certain that in many regions the representatives 
of this family have lost greatly in numbers, power and 
influence. Indeed, in some places they have disap- 
peared altogether before alien races, leaving the names 
of localities as a possession to their successors. The once 
strong principalities in Upper Burma which not only 
maintained their independence for a long time, bet once 
gave a dynasty to Ava, retain only a shadow of their 
former importance. 

The name Tai (00°) is appropriated by each division 
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except the Siamese, who use the aspirated form and call 
themselves Htai (co"), or Thai, as some would write 
the name in Roman characters. The Siamese give the 
meaning of “free” to this name. Bishop Pallegoix says 
that * probably during the reign of phra: Ruang who 
shook off the yoke of the Cambodians in the year 1000 
of the era of phra: Khódóm, the Siamese assumed the 
name of thai, free, and therefore call their language 
phasà thai ; language of the free.” * If ‘‘ free" was the 
original signification of the name applied to the whole 
family, the northern divisions have lost it in the unaspira- 
ted form. Many inquiries made in different parts of the 
Shan country which I have visited, have failed to obtain 
any evidence that the same meaning is attached to the 
name by the Shans as by the Siamese; neither have I 
been able to elicit any satisfactory explanation of the 
word from the Shans, It may be that the Siamese 
changed the form of the name by adopting the aspirat- 
ed z, so as to have it embody a meaning commemorative 
of some great event in their history. As the unaspirated 
form of the name is employed by all the divisions of the 
Tai family except the Siamese, it is natural to suppose 
that that is the original form until some positive evidence 
to the contrary ean be adduced. 

The language of the different divisions of the Tai 
family came from a common source. In process of time, 


* Probabiliter sub regno phra: Ruàng gu excussit jugum 
Cambodiensium anno rooo ere Phra: Khódóm, Siamenses 
usurpaverunt nomen thai, liber, et idéo vocant linguam suam 
phasá thai; lingua liberorum Gram. Ling. Thái, Cap. 1, pag. r. 
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the speech. of each division was not only modified by the 
inevitable changes arising from a separate life as a 
people, but was considerably affected by the language of 
the people among whom it settled. In Zimmé among 
the Laos, and in Bangkok among the Siamese, much of 
the common language of daily intercourse is essentially 
the same as the Shan. In the “ Bangkok Calender " 
of 1863, almost all the names of fruits given are the same 
as those current in Moné, Theinnee, and Kaing Tung. 
Not only are many words identical, but not a few words 
have come to be distinguished by the aspirated and unas- 
pirated letters, e. g., the Shans say PS kon, man, while 
the Laos say p28 khdn. Again in the book language, 
couplets of words are very frequently used to express one 
idea. One word of the couplet is used by the Shan in 
familiar conversation, and the other word is generally 
confined to books, while the book word is the one em- 
ployed by the Laos in daily intercourse: e. g. Be li 
ngüm is a couplet used in books to signify good. c8 a, 
however, is always used by the Sbans in common con- 
versation, while € ngam is the common word employed 
by the Laos. Another class of words is distinguished 
by mere £onal differences. Still another class shows a 
phonetic change of the initial consonant, e. g. b among 
the Laos for m among the Shans, as bang, light, not 
heavy, for mang (e8); or f tor Ap, as fai for Àpai 
(o?) fire. The Siamese in some cases introduce a com- 
pound consonant where the Shans use a simple one, e. g. 
kr for k, as kring, the middle, for king (408), or pi for 
p, as pleb, to differ, for pek. The Tai Mau exhibits 
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less marked dialectic differences from the Shan than the 
Siamese and Laos do. They employ f frequently in 
place of Ap, and have words not found among the other 
divisions of the Tai family. The members of this 
family on the borders of Assam also have their distine- 
tions of language. In a small “Catechism” published 
in their language by Revd. Dr. Brown at Sadiya in 1883, 
there are not only several words and idioms peculiar to 
them, but also a class of words in which the initial co Z 
is exchanged for 2€ m, e. g 98 nün for Bok 
lün, moon, 266 nau for cob lau, star, ete. This simi- 
larity of language among the divisions of the Tai 
family is a sure evidence that there was originally 
a common language from which the present diversity 
has sprung. 

The different divisions of the Tai family have 
alphabets of their own, all of which are derived more 
or less remotely from the rock-cut Pali of India. The 
Siamese alphabet bears very little resemblance to the 
others. “It is", says Revd. Dr. Jones, “evidently a 
modification, or perhaps a simplification of the Bali 
character of Camboja.” This is true, although ac- 
cording.to Bishop Pallegoix,* legendary Siamese history 
affirms, that a certain king introduced the use of letters; 
and Bastian reports "a stone inscription" from Ayuthia, 
the ancient capital of Siam, which ascribes the inven- 
tion of the Siamese alphabet to the action of a former 
— 

* «Phra: Ruàng cum magno Sinensium comitatu reversus 
characteres linguæ ‘hi instituit," etc, Gram. Ling. Thái, Cap. 
26, pag. 159. 
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king in the following words: ‘In former times there 
was no written character of the Thai, when the era 
dated 1205, in the year of the horse, the father-bene- 
factor, Ram Kham Heng, having consulted with the 
learned teachers, established the letters of the alphabet 
for the Thai, which have existed from the time when the 
king arranged them for use."* The Lau alphabet is drawn 
from the same source as the Siamese, but with very 
mueh less change. The Laos alphabet is derived from 
the Talaing or Mon but it has been considerably modi- 
fied. The Burmese Shans obtained their alphabet 
from the Burmese, one half of their letters being iden- 
tical in form with the Burmese letters. Like the Bur- 
mese characters they are circular. One native tradition 
affirms, that, after the establishment of Buddhism in the 
Shan country, a Shan priest came down to Burma, 
learned Pali and Burmese, devised the present alphabet 
and translated some of the sacred books into Shan. Even 
the names of some of the characters used in writing 
were adopted without translation. The letters of the Tai 
Mau alphabet are essentially the same as those of the 
Burmese Shans with two additional characters, f and ch, 
but they are diamond-shaped instead of circular, a 
thing which the Tai Man attribute to Chinese influence. 
Thus where the Burmese Shan would write co Ad, the 
Tai Mau would write <><>. Theugh this principle 
affects the form of every letter of the alphabet and the 
vowel accidents, a skillful Burmese Shan reader is able, 


* Article by Bastian in Journal of A. S. Bengal, Part I. No. 1, 
1865. 
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with attention, to read a Tai Man book. The Khamti 
and Ahom alphabets for the most part resemble the 
Shan. Several of the letters have a considerable modi- 
fication of form, but do not lose their family likeness. 
One peculiarity in Khamti writing is the use of a large 
black dot in the construction of the consonants. 

It should be noted that among the Burmese Shans 
there are unimportant local differences in the use of 
words in some districts, as 95 ngó for 96 wd, an om, or 
88 win for 898 min, to fly. The Shans of Kaing 
Tung call themselves Khün (328), and those of Kaing 
Hong call themselves Lü (88). In these two provinces 
the results of Laos influence on the language are 
apparent. A part of the men are familiar with the 
Shan characters and use them in writing, while an equal 
number employ a modification of the Laos characters. 

Although the Shan language is essentially mono- 
syllabic, it has some dissyllables of its own, besides 
having absorbed many polysyllabie words of Burmese 
and Pali origin, Under the influence of many years of 
subjugation to Burma, Burmese words have been 
introduced and domesticated. The reception by the Shans 
of their religions books from the Burmese has been also 
an abundant source of addivion of both Burmese and 
Pali words. Indeed their religious language is a 
mosaie of Shan, Burmese, and Pali. E. g. the following 
is a common formnla of adoration: — €» .0122051q5 
SABO? QEcsqoSor2e ! o?qo8oo 08960 “(Z ask) 
permission three times. (7) slowly raise my hands (lit. 
hands with ten fingers) in worship. (T) reverence th 
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precious. (I) pay homage and worship.” Here em 
#2199( {a3.02209) 500261 ( @)00§9)928001( 0999) are of Pali 
derivation; 98:96 is the Burmese 99:0» . The remain- 
ing words are Shan. 

A very few of the Shan books are written in the 
common language of life, and are called BS, i. e. 
books in the colloquial style. The greater portion are 
written in a style more or less metrical, and are called 
Bhat, i.e. books in the preaching style. In these the 
words are arranged to produce a smooth, melodious 
sound to the ears of the hearer. To effect this 
object, many words are used which are not employed 
in daily life and are called g8 and p, flowers and 
leaves. To such an extent is the insertion of these 
words sometimes carried, that an ordinary listener fails 
to understand fully what is read. From this fact, a 
beginner in the study of the language can receive but 
little benefit in trying to read the native books, if he 
only desires a knowledge of the colloquial language. 

The Shan language is written from left to right like 
the English, but differs in this respect, that it allows no 
separation between the words. 


GRAMMAR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Or roe ALPHABET. 


1. The Shan Alphabet consists of ten vowels and 


nineteen consonants. 


VOWELS. 


9, The names and powers of the vowels are as 


follows: — 


Powers when followed by a final 


Power when standing 
consonant. 


alone. 


m à short, as à in quota. ce. 8. a, a rather obtuse sound.* 


o, 8. a, a broad sound, as 
a in lard. 
so, š long, as à in father. 
v i short. c. s. i, asi in the French, 
elite. 
m.s.i short, as i in lip; or 
(, as ay in lay. 
o. s. e short, as e in met. 
* An explanation of c. S, M. S., and o. s. will be found in the 
chapter on Tones. 
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48 i long, as i in police. 
£9 n short, as oo in good. e, s. di, as oo in loots 
0. & 6, as o in pope. 
Exceptions: When followed 
by cf, the c. s. vowel 
sound is modified to ni 
or wi, and the o. s, 
vowel sound to ue or 
we as 9 e. s. k-wi 
and NP; 0. 8. k-we. 
The  semi-vowel tone 
which appears in this 
combination, may be in- 
dicated by a hyphen, as 
IH opp t-we, £o looks 
me Ù long, as oo in too. 
$4 c. 6. e, as ay in may. 
0. s. e, as in the French 
feve, or e in the Eng- 
lish eli! 
4 c. s. ai, as ai in aisles 
0. $. ai, the same sound 
with a broader pronun- 
ciation. 
sva] aw short, as o in often. 
ore] a'w long, as aw in dawn: 


. . 
3. The three vowel sounds of 43 and tlie second 
vowel sound of 7 in a closed syllable and the two 
vowel sounds of c», when combined with a consonant, 


' 
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are often preceded by a semi-vowel tone, nearly equal 
to short y. Thus c, 9e, to be small in quantity, is 
pronounced k-e instead of ke. In 68, 3o, mother, the 
semi-vowel tone is much less distinct. The presence or 
absence of this semi-vowel tone in any case must be 
learned from a native, for there is no recognition of it 


in the written form of words. 


4. Besides the vowels, there are five diphthongs 
and one triphthong. Their names and powers are as 
follows: — 
sre c, s. au, as ow in how. 

o. s. au, the same sound with a broader pronun: 
ciation, 
RE e. s, 1-U. 
m. s. 1-0, as o in punetilio. 
0. 8. -AN 
599 6 long, as o in hope. 
RO c. s. ü, as in the German, Glück. 
o, s. 0, as in the German, Làwe. 

There is nothing in English eorresponding to these 
two sounds. 
ag? oi, as oi in voice. 

E aeu or aŭ, nearly like u in lull. 


VowEL SYMBOLS, 


5. The vowels when eombined with consonants are 


represented by symbols. 
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6. 'ow is i i 
The vowel æ is inherent in every consonant 
> T" LH Li à 
and therefore has no distinctive symbol 


ma a 
7. The following table exhibits the form of the 


vowel sy S t i iti 
el symbols and their positions with reference to a 
consonant, — 


i | 
V; l., Sy N [S 
owe SO T: of Symbol, | Meaning. * 1 Position, 
R | | AS : ME 3 Mica. © A NOR oS 
1/ 1 ge put down lafter 
B 9 (8 |place upon al i 
above, 
B ki oo8 908. BE i 
E BBB ‘above, 
| 3 Ba one line drawn |below. 
^i 1 3 ESP two lines drawn |below. 
e €  |o»e8098-o505 lb 
= ‘ efore, above, 


9 
CJ! c— sa i 8 ee 
1 1|92e6090- 318 placed in a raised before, after. 
n o—f o0€5098-gr1s2205. position 
m| 5 loos 


before, after. 
after. 
above, after. 


8| bg l l below, after. 
R i o8o5£ 0o208 suspended, placed in alabove, below, 


raised position 


? ? 9 9 stel bow 
R o ato 38 awry | after. 
kai j IDERE below, above, 
as ES NEAN m LZ above, below. 
CoNsoNANTS. 


8. The names and powers of the consonants are 
as follows: — 


* P 
art of the names are B i i 
sa urmese written in S 
and have lost their original signification ee 


aD ———_—_— 
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o ka k, as in kept. 
ə kha k aspirated. 
c nga as the final ng in gang. No repre- 
sentative in English. 
co sa s. In a few districts it is proe 
nounced ch. 
oo hsa s aspirated. 
cp. nya ny. 
o ta t. 
co hta t aspirated. 
26 na n, as in name. 
o pa pe 
& hpa p aspirated. 
e ma m, as in man. 
oo ya y, asin yard. 
q ra r, as in ray. 
co la 1, as in lap. 
o wa w, as in want, but somewhat inelin- 
ing to v. 
œ hsa s, aspirated. 
ç ha h, as in harp. 
A a a, as in amend, 


9, The seventeenth letter æ is identical in form 
and sound with the fifth, though Shan custom always 
inserts it in the alphabet. Perhaps it once had a dis- 
tinet sound of its own. It is possible that it has been 
retained in the Shan alphabet on account of a custom 
connected with the naming of children which the Shans 
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doubtless adopted from the Burmese. According to this 
custom, the letters of the alphabet are distributed among 
the days of the week, The name of a child born on any 
one day must begin with one of the letters assigned to 
that day. This second o5, hsa, takes the place of the Bure 
man æ, tha, ia the distribution of the letters among the 
days of the week which would otherwise be incomplete. 

10. There is no character to represent the sound 5, 
though in the eolloquial it is frequently used in words 
written with an initial e, e. g. bang for 68, mang; bau 
for e6 mau. There are also no representatives of d, f. 
g, or j, in the language. Words beginning with S are 
often pronounced and written as if they began with co, 


many Shans finding it impossible to articulate the 
consonant 4, 


il. The consonants may be classified as follow: —- 


Ist. Gutturals vo v c. 
2nd. Palatals co o <p. 
3rd. Dentals Oo OO 20, 
4th. Labials ocd o. 
5th. Liquids ^ oo s oo. 
6th. Aspirates $ va. 


19. coandoo might be classed as dental sibilants, we 
is a consonant when it is the base to which vowels are 
attached. Otherwise it is a vowel, 
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Compounp CONSONANTS. 


13. Compound consonanis are formed by uniting 05; 

t i "| Š 

& and o, with other simple consonants, and are repre 
sented by symbols as followsi — 


cp ; 
E | | 
E d è * ^), T 
. S. Name of Symbol* (Combined with) Power: 
Letter S | n 


oo J {co8& ya-ping. | 
S t oE ya-rite | 
o q^ hwai, suspended. | 
| , kwak-tül,an un- 
E c [C776 der curve. 


vo aud oj y 088g ya-ping-hwai. | 


b o cb ob (Bird 
E 
y 


CHAPTER IL. 


Construction oF SYLLABLES, 


14, In the construction of syllables, CRE 
may be divided into three classes, viz: Simple ee 
Consonants, Compound Initial Consonants, and Final 


Consonants, 


; S ir original 
* The names from the Burmese have lost thei g 
signification. 
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COMBINATION or  ŠIMPLE Inirtan Consonants AND 
VowELs. 


15- The Simple Initial Consonants are those em- 
braced in the table of consonants. 


16. This class of consonants combines with the 
vowels according to the following table :— 


Vowels. | Symbol. | Cembined with Power. 
| |e. 

B j | B ki. 

B Co 9 | E | ki. 

R 1 | 2 | ku. 

R | Y | R | 8 

eo | «^ | sB | ke or kè. 

wr | o? | kai or kai 

e] ' e i eol | kaw. 

eo e-f; eo | kaw. 

MB | 8 o5 | kau or ka't 

RE 5 | BE | kia, kto, ki-au 

4290 i8 | 48 | ko. 

RE T RE | kü or ko. 

se? z | R | koi. 

d e | B keau or aii 

s i 


17. In like manner we have oj 8 8 22 sb qr 
co] cof 08 88 96 z? Bu c 8 @¢ «68 c? ec] ccf c8 
85 q8 86 g’ £ ete. 
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COMBINATION OF COMPOUND INITIAL CONSONANTS AND 


VOWELS. 


18. The Compound Initial Consonants are those 
embraced in the table of compound consonants. 

19. This class unites with only a portion of the 
vowel sounds. 0988, combined with a consonant, may 
unite with all the vowel sounds except 45, RS, and 
p: e. g. QL, kya. 5. kyi. 4. kyi, gy, kyu, yp kya, 
oD, kye or kyè, vg", kyai. e], kyaw, ea, kyaw, n. 
kyo, 48. kyü, or kyó. The combinations in use, how- 
ever, are comparatively few. 

30. ooGc6 combines with wa} only: e. g. IIT kras 

21. Q’ combines with aa] and æ? only; e. g. RI: 
kwà and g’. kwai. 

29. 565 combines with a2] and 2° only; e. g. 91, 
kwa, and p°, kwai. 

23.  oo88g? does not combine with any vowel, and 
occurs only in syllables closed by a final consonant. 
It is found only in a few words of Burmese origin, as 
BE, kyawng, a kyoung, 395, khawt, čo save. 


FINAL Consonants. 


24. A final consonant is one which, having been 
deprived of its inherent vowel so, stands at the end of 
a syllable. The sign [3 Asat, indicates that the conson- 
ant has lost its inherent. vowel sound, aud is final. This 
sign is placed over the consonant; e. g. 5,&. 

95. The final consonants are nine in number, o c 
cop M0 36060. 


" 
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| 26. Final consonants modify the sound of the pre: i es kap, kāp. OŠ kam, kam. 
čeding vowels. There is great poverty in the representa- BS kip, kip, kep. BS kim, kim, kem. 
tion of the quantity of vowels in closed syllables. The QS kip, kop. ns kûm, kom. 
same vowel sign is used to express two or three different RS kaup. RS kaum. 
powers of one vowel. The following table represents ? BS küp, kàp. BS küm, kam. 
the modifications of vowels which take place in all . 
possible forms of closed syllables, Some of these closed pS kow, ko'w. 
syllables have two series of tones and others have three BE ki-i, kið, ki-ow. 
series of tones, which will be explained in the chapter 48 ko. 
on Tones: ee 
od kak, kak. 8€ kang, kang, | RE kit, ko. 
BB kik, kék, kek; BE king, kéng, keng: | 97. To the tinal consonants should be added the 
QÊ klik, kak. 48 king, kong. f characters (°) called có, sam, and (*) callod 60205, 
RÊ kauk. QË kaung. | sam hsüt. 
BH kük, kok. BE king, kong. i 28. (°) is placed over the consonant with which 
; it is combined, and has the power of a final e; e. g. 2, 
— se T MN | am, or åm; 3, kam, or kom; Rs kaum; Ž kwam. 
BO kit. kit. Bep kin, ken. l 29. (©) is placed over the consonant with which it 
—— — o D kwi, kwe: ; is combined, and has the power of 9$; e. g. $, kim, 
NE PRENESEN ij kim, or kem; c6, sim, sim, or sem. 
tetti nan BG kwi; | 30. Note ist. Though the Shan language is writ- 
| ten according to sound, there is some variety among 
008 kat, kat. 098 kan, kän: k writers in the spelling of some of the forms. This 
BA kit, kit, ket: Bas kin, kin. | variety however is chiefly confined to the following 
2S kit, kot. 28 kan, kon. | forms, o8 or A, S or 8, 48 or 4, 8 or 4$, 2s or g? 
RoS lane. PES knn. | and & pe os. There is no Maud sbanda, "e 
BS küt, kot. , BA kin Kn, | usage inclines to the abbreviated forms in the first 
i À four cases, 
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31. Note 2nd. The power of the symbol (€) called 
DEBS, has been shown in connection with the vowels. 
Its vowel sound oceurs in no other combinations. With 
ç this form is most frequently written 8, though & is 


also correct and sometimes used. 


CHAPTER HI. 
Tan Tones op tHE SHAN LANGUAGE. 


32. The Shan like all languages abounding in 
homonyms is a tonal language. Accuracy in speaking 
it depends upon an exact knowledge of the tones and 
the power of ennuciating them, A single combination 
may have a variety of distinct meanings, according to 
the tone of the voice with which it is uttered. 

33. The precise extent and limitations of the tones 
can only be learned from the lips of a native teacher, 
and the learner shonld follow implicitly each sound as 
he receives it. A few remarks upon the tones are 
necessary, for the acqnisition of these is one of the 
most difficult things in learning the language. 

34. Some combinations admit of only one tone, a 
short abrupt sound, which is the same as the fifth tone 
mentioned in $ 35. These are > 8 Q 60], and all 
similar combinations made by substituting the other 
consonants of the alphabet. 

85 ln other combinations, five tones may be 
readily distinguished, though only three of them are 
generally given by natives in reciting the Primer, 


oe 
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The first is the natural pitch of the voice with a 
rising inflection at the end, and may be called the 
natural tone. 

The second is a deep bass tone, and may be called 
the grave tone. 

The third is the stražgalforward tone, which is 
uttered with a medium pitch of the voice in the manner 
indicated by its name. 

The fourth is the //gA tone, which is uttered with 
a more elevated pitch of the voice than any of the other 
tones. 

The fifth is the emphatic tone, which, in its nt- 
terance, is abruptly broken off, like the Burmese ouk- 
myit ( co9005(g8), 

36. Moreover many combinations allow of two 
series of these tones. 

Ist. Those which are called opSo98, tip hsdp, are 
issued with the lips partially closed. This series may be 
called the closed series. 

9ud. Those which may be called BAŠ, à hsdp, 
are issued with the lips wide open. This series may be 
called the open series. 

37. Those combinations which admit of only one 
series of tones belong to the opas class, and are such 
as it would be difficult to pronounce with the lips wide 
open. These combinations are o] 8 R ent 48 KE Beh 
RE BE 49 35 98 m 82’ 8 

38. Those combinations which allow both series of 


these tones are, c o? 5 95 BS DŠ RË BE BA HP 
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po 205 RS 008 HY BA 28 HS BS nd 49 BS 58 
BB 505 gE ee Z à qE qE Qs. 

39. One combination in which closed syllables are 
formed with the yowel O tas three series of tones, As 
native scholars only recognize the opas and RAS 
series, for the sake ot convenience. I have named the 
third series, the mediate series since its vowel sound 
oceupies à middle position between the vowels of the 
closed and open series. Although this third series is 
not recognized as a distinet series by native scholars, it 
js of great importance that it should be noted by 
foreigners who study the language and wish to speak 
it correctly. 

40. The following forms admit of three series of 
tones. 85 RE BES BS BAR BS BS $. In good 
nsage, however, Bed and Bo$ are restricted to twa 
series each, having only the mediate series in common. 

41. The tones in this Grammar are indicated by 
English numerals in the order in which the tones are 
described in § 35. The series of tones are indicated by 
e. s. for closed series, m. s. fur mediate series, and o, 8. 
for open series. 

49. In only a few combinations does every tone 
have a meaning. The following table illustrates this, 
and also gives some idea of the relation of the tones, 
according to the order given in § 35. 

ist. A combination in which every tone has a 
meaning, as po, vid $ 38. 


(a) ns ogs class. 


y 
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À od to be rendered indifferent 
to evil results by a spirit. 5 nd an owh 
1 nd Z. 
e nine also do tie 
9 PO q knot of hair. 


9 b to be old. 


(b) 201 opÓ class. 
4 o8 common balsam plant. — 
5 58 a kind of mill. 
1.08 the butea tree. 
3 05 the ley from the knee to the ancle. 
9 pb to complain of, or regret 
the loss of a person. 
9nd. A combination in whieh only a part of the 


tones have a meaning. as ov. 


(a) R gë class. 
4 098 aday. 
5 Daf 


1 028 
3 o98 a kind of coarse cloths 
2 028 


(b) a] apd class. 


4 oof to endeavor to form a party for 
o mutual assistance tn work. 


5 o8 ——- = 


io be sweet, 
| 098 also, kevipjerta. 


8 028 a village. 
a shallow bowl, also, 
to scatter or sou! seed. 


to 
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8rd. Example of 837. oo? high tone, opSayd class, a Ms 
V 
+ 91 we two. | me : anap pe 
P 9 aide st e to seli. 
FN TM 1 o? natural íi 
i 9 bi a precipice. | 9 , M B 66 n egg 
| to seek. À ©? grave * — Opocpo > A 
; 2 . ba P & u sk io g hen. 
č $ VC» ] ` , 
a um also, £e i Translation: A Mone Shan sells hen's eggs. 
, als (? 
2 6 ST warm wth the breath. | o? natural es Ld "S m 
; ` Sinniese has Hes j - l co? straightforward © " to obtain. 
43. The Siamese has five tones and the Laos six | 9 d T s “an egg 
1 ri q Y 1 * * D Dr uw 7 1 1 1 M p si i i 
tones which are accurately indicated in their systems l a ‘ T “a hen 
] e z | : ši i l 
" d * uu ia | de 
of writing. In the Shan there is a remarkable absence ? high «o nos € fo be variegated. 
a m H s ga » e 1 gn ) ; 
of tonal signs in the writing of the langnage. With the co" /ng T speckled. 


Translation: (He) goes (and) obtains the eggs of a 


speckled hen, 


exception of (3) called e?261, which is sometimes used 
to indicate the Ažg/ te i i 
e the Aigh tone, there are no signs to guide 


the reader. The following sentences are sometimes # o? natural tone, 096296 class, čo go. 
employed by Shans to familiarize a pupil with the wo P ki 1221998 ** to sell. 
absence of tonal signs, and furnish a good exercise for do? grave i " “ a side. 
practice in this respect. oo? high * oss — * a Shan. 
9 u 4 gajoS  '* Monmé.. 
mn? à 2c . 
D’ O pan PPI 971 o?co?o? a? co? oa b%o0% 20? aa P 1% "2 . 
co?c?, co? straightforward gss to obtain. 
pou «gaya “ to be easy. 
o? gp . | 
or" grave tone osas class, 4 hen, Translation : (He) goes (and) sells to Mone Shans 
met í a ti : — »oilu 
oo : s s “to move lengthubise. j (and) obtains (money) easily. 
e? emphatic“ ss V atret : — 
"high t | IAPTER IV. 
$^ high ‘ T © qn eugenia tree. A. CHAPTER 
. i ‘DPE TIONS LOTTA’ 
any thing long as a line, b A BBREVIATIONS AND PUNCTUATION. 


o)? natural * s si 
1998 ( here applied to the ABBREVIATIONS. 


pendent branches. iati 
) 44, "Phe following Abbreviations are very cominon; — 


Q^ for ROL 
5 


Translation: The hen moves along (a branch of) the 
long ( branched) engenia tree, 
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€o35 *  cofas8, 
20E ar 20€ 20", 
8051 s 808007. 
85 « 2058s, 
O 3X£. 


[11 : ; 
Mu 228, the vocative affix (always), 


45. The doubling of the final sign of the word 
denotes the repetition of the word; e, œ, [99 in 88" 
for c95c8.8; (Udin 88 f 2828: (8?) nt 
and (°°) in c8? for S, E 


T a 
D” for DPA: 


Puyervation, 


r 3 
16. The mark » called Sd, a barrier, denotes the 
close of a sentence. The double mark 4 
used to separate paragraphs, 


k is often 


47, ki do at sane " : 
7. The ends of paragraphs and sections are fre- 
quently ornamented by flourishes. In writing titles and 
a = i 
names of persons addressed, a flourish is often nsed 
48. The nativ 1 of ex ir 
un. ative method of expunging words 
put a dot in each letter, aw, [6 934. 


is to 


CHAPTER V, 
CLASSIFICATION op M ORDS, 
: 49. Shan words may be etymologically classified as 
Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Prep- 
ositions, Conjunctions and Interjections, 


— 


ko 
-y 
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Nouns. 
50. Nouns are divided as in other languages into 
Proper Nouns and Common Nouns. 


51. Proper nouns are the names of persons, towns, 
etc. as 2085, 20, te, Hsing Kham: co?e], do, 3c, Legya. 
The names of eountries, cities, towns, rivers, etc. when 
properly spoken, always have the word country, city, ete. 
prefixed, as q8co*o1 (lit. country of Legya). 

52. Common nouns may be divided as follows: — 

Ist. Primitives, as ag, šo, a bird; o?, de, fire; 
RE 4o, a boat. 

2nd. Compound nouns. These are formed, by 
uniting, 

(a) two nouns, as BFE, le, do, the world; co8 
gaS, 3e, do; the master of a house; cof 26, Be, 5e, a 
water-jar. 

(b) a noun and a verb, as Heh, do, še, a mes- 
senger, servant. 

(c) a verb and a noun, as co&c85 3o, 4m, a black- 
smith. 

(d) a noun, a verb and a nonn, as 428986, 40, . 
5m, Be, a Aorse-keeper. 

ard. Derivative nouns, These are formed by pre- 

fixing certain particles to verbal roots, viz: 

(a) 098, 4o, as 098.898, 1o, lc, food, in which 8 
is prefixed to the verb BaS, čo eat; so also, oo88o5, 10, 
4m, work, from the verb Bo, to do, to work, 
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(b) B, 3e, denoting the place of the action of the 
verb, as 939.998, 3e, 1c, place of eating i. e. a table; 
Bee, 3e. 3e, a chair. 


(e) 2298, 1c, the relative particle, as 228.065, 1c, 
ie, cold; or what is cold; s»28c88, lo, do, light. This 
might be considered a pronominal clause used sub- 
stantively. 

(d) 058, do, and 498, le, are used conjointly, as 
EIGE, do, 1e, 50, le, lo, deception. 


4th. Nouns of foreign derivation. These have been 
introduced directly from the Burmese and indirectly 
from the Pali through the Burmese, as 429229, 5c, 80, 
life, trom the Burmese (290008), and 288098, 3c, 20, 
nigban, from the Pali through the Burmese. 


NUMBER. 


58. Nouns may be either singular or plural. Some- 
times nouns are used in a generic sense, and are of the 
common number, as qip bea, the ozen have dis- 
appeared. 

54, Sometimes the singular number is expressed by 
the numeral one 8], 3e, anc the auxiliary appropriate to 
the noun, as 92860181, one man, i.e. a man. Vide 
Numeral Auxiliaries. 


55. The piural may be either general denoting 
merely the fact that there are several objects. or definite, 
denoting a particular number of objects before the mind 


or under the eye. 


Tk 


sud) 
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Ist. The general plural is formed : 

(a) by the use of oočco?, 4c, lo, as 9o oo8co? 
men. In native books co?, 1o, is often used alone, as 
28 co*, 

(b) by affixing the pronoun 98, le, they, as ne 
95, men. 

(e) by affixing the adjective 28, 5c, many, as He 
26, men, 

2nd. The definite pluralis formed, 

(a) by the use of ce6, 4o. a company, which is 
sometimes prefixed to the noun as cQ8.528 (28°), men, 
but is more generally affixed, as BAS (20°), MEN, 
This particle never stands alone with the noon, but is 
always followed by 2¢°, 5e, or 2698, 5o, as the noun is 
conceived to be near or remote. It is not properly used 
unless the objects have been already mentioned or are 
prominent before the eyes or the mind. 

(b) by the use of co, 5e, a company or collection, 


in the same manner as 86, to. 


GENDER. 


56. Many Shan words are of common gender, aš 
op, 3e, a child, co98, 4o, a grandchild; 21, 3c, a slave, 
57. The masculine and feminine genders are dis- 


tinguished,— 


Ist. by different words, as 
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p h , D 
cof, 3e, father, s8, 3o, mother. 
| S8, 1e, husband cS 4e, wife, 
Q: 26, grandfather, 28° 4o, grandmother. 


co8, 3c, lord, 268, to, lady. 


2nd. by affixes. co’, 4o, and œE, 4e, are used to 
distinguish gender of the human species, while eof, 3c, 


and có, 3o, are used to distinguish that of the brutes, ag 


KQO’, 3e, 40, a male, BE, 3c, de, a female. 
9 [n » 3 x 

apo ; 36, do, d son, co 5088, 96, de, a daughter. 

eteof, le, 3e, a dog, 9168, le, 3o, a bitch. ` 


2h, De, 8c, a cock, ned, 2e, 3o, a hen. 


3rd, Some nonus appear to be feminine because 
they have e$, 3o, prefixed, as «386, the thumb; cSB&, 


the great toe. 


CASE. 


58. Shan nouns have no declension by which 
different cases may be distinguished. Certain particles 
are used to indicate the relations of case, but there is 
no changeof the noun itself by inflection. Most of these 
particles are frequently omitted in colloquial use. 

59. The following paradigm may aid the student in 


apprehending the use of these particles: — 
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M NAROČ VRANA o ne 
Case. | Particles. | Singular, | Plural, 
i i i 
Nom. 2e? or 2628 nF, man, 49S o 8co?, men. 


(có, and 8,2806", « «oo ooBco*os?, sš 
oot có E Ma 8ooE co*có, s 


? 


Qa ŠE. se Rasoi? gS, ' 


a 


Gen. i none ;— RÑ, 0 man. — nni’, of men, 
! i | 
Dat. oč, and Bo, to a man | Be&orkoo?, to men. 
218, A s pBnoboočco?, s * 
GG asooo’, se oči 
| | 


l | | 


Ace. BE, p28, a man. 28008 007, men. 
! T poesie ^ia, t 


1948, from ee ion 


i man, | MEN. 
jecb, codos, “ eso Bgns « 
Voc. i i Q8 ay man! RoE fi men! 


Abl. 018, 


REMARKS ON PARADIGM. 


60, The nominative case is often used without any 
distinctive particle, as Qoi eaS, man dies. 28? 
5c, for near objects and 2e98, 5c, for remote objects are 
much used as nominative affixes both in the colloquial 
and written language, and have a slight definitive 
power, as (31 26% e008 A cBe oo T , the teacher speaks good 


i EM 


re ' 
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words, E, 1e, has a distinctive power and brings 
the noun into prominent notice, as HBBEBaR 226 63 1s 
cosca » man (or cs for man, he ) ought to obey the 
divine law. 

có, de, is more strongly distinctive and also general- 
ly more or less adversative, as ERSS OBI ad." 
ERSE Be » his work is not good y my work 
is good. Both c88 and có are also trequently equivalent 
to as čo, in regard to, concerning, a verb being 
understood, asap §20%d, 9e, še, de, as to the fact, reason, 
(it is thus), 

61. The genitive or possessive case has no distinc- 
tive sign, and is formed by placing the noun denoting 
possession after the noun denoting the thing possessed: 
as ep Tco86, a princes palace; c8.5e.019e28, that man’s 
hook; LERS, a door of a house. 


69, A, 3c, a place, is the proper particle to use 
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bring water; oo&c8Boc*d3oooo, give him this book. The 
particles 8&, 1e, and có, 4e, are used to indicate the 
accusative case in the same manner and with the same 
distinctions as with the nominative, as 928 Bh 2e28 BE 
co8dog8oc* AR 828058 5.29f, the Mon prince executed 
the men. The object towards which motion is directed 
may be indicated by the simple accusative, as o28 RÌ 
88e» 0, he goes to the city; or by prefixing the 
particles A, 3c, 218, 3e, de, or co, de, to the noun, as 
028g 1 BB EGP, 28.21.01 RBE] wg op8Eewme], he 
goes to the city. 

64. The ablative relation is indicated by 0103, 3c, 
3e, or 2128, 9e, de, when the context gives it the sense 
of from, away from, as 28s 10901 BRe8o28e 1s, 
come from his house. eS 1c, a particle denoting separa- 
tion from, is also used, as cobdonghecS8§e}2008, the 


prince has come out of the city. 


with the dative or indirect object, as oas RE Bogo, 


gire money to him. ÇE, 4e, a portion, share, which has 65. Norr. The distinction between 0103 as used in 


the dative and ablative depends on the verb used in the 
context. 01 and & literally mean place, and when they 
are used as particles with a noun, denote either the 
source or object of the action. Hence they are equivalent 
to from or to according as the verb used in the context 
denotes which relation subsists. Examples: — o28(go5co5 
0103828612055, Sing Myit has come from the house; 
HBG? 2008.21.01 BBE" 01008, that evil man has gone 
to Legya city. 


{| primarily a distributive sense, is also used, but in a 


much more restricted manner, for it is confined to 


cases where the idea of subsequent right of possession 


MD roh 


by the indireet object is more or less involved, as 
" 

co8dooe 0286006 «| 980.01 2028 e209, the prince gave u 

pony to that person. Frequently no particle is used, as 


BaBEveSee8oo, gine him money;  c852e*os& ooo, 


give him this book. 


pc iS TRANI BINA 


63. The accusative or objective case is commonly 
66. The vocative ease may be expressed by the 


6 


used without any distinctive particle, and its natural 
place is after the verb which governs it, as S280 209, 


po EINE iia NEKA VEZENINE EVE ONE 


I ATE = A ERR GU B 


enero 


rrt ee 
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simple noun, as 32eč, brother! or by aftixing the 
vocative sign Mn 40, as Rono sb), mens. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Pronouns. 


sa "T ; am 
67. Pronouns have no inflectional changes of form 

to indicate gender or ease. The relations of case are 

expressed in the same manner as those of nouns. 


PERSONAL Pronouns. 
First Person. 


68. 556, le, 591, le, 8e, Op, le, opo], le, 3e, $1, 
3c, and 1008, 3e, 9e, signify /, masculine or feminine. 
98, de, and 9891, de, 9e, signify we, masculine or 
feminine. 

09, le, is used by a superior in addressing an 
inferior. It is also used by equals in familiar con- 
versation. 

2691, le, 3e, is used by equals in polite conver- 
sation; by inferiors addressing their superiors; and by 
superiors in addressing their inferiors politely. 

op, lc, and opo], lc, 3e, are used respectively 
like 00, lc, and 082, le, 3e, bat prevail among the 
more northern parts of the Burman Shan principalities. 

9], Še, a servant, and 21008, 3c, 36, 21008978, 3c, 
3e, de, servant of our lord, are used in addressing 
superiors. 

98582891, de, lm, 3e, is used iu the same way as 
2100898 in addressing princes. 


€ 


| 
L 
Ww 
3 
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98, de, is used by superiors in addressing inferiors, 


and by equals in familiar conversation. 


7591, de, 9e, is used by inferiors in addressing 


superiore, and by equals in polite conversation. 


Srconp PERSON. 


De 


69. $, de, co8, 3c, and co868, 3c, te, signify thou. 


op, le, and oS, lo, 3e, ye or you. 


8, de, is used by a superior in addressing an inferior, 


or by equals in familiar conversation. 


cob, 3e, Jord, and co898, 3e, 4e, our lord (like 
the English "my lord"), are used by interiors in ad- 
dressing superiors, and by equals in polite conversation 
or when they have a desire to conciliate. They are 
always used in addressing deity, priests, and rulers. 
8008, 4c, 3e, is used among the Northern Shans. 
op, le, is used in addressing equals or inferiors. 
07008, lc, 9e, is always used by inferiors in ad- 
dressing superiors. 
Nore. The plural form og, 1c, is frequently used in 
politely addressing a single person. 
Turd Person, 


70. 698, 4c, signifies he, she, or šč. eo8co5, 4c, 3c, 
is honorific, and is used for males or females of rank. 
90, lo, they is used without respect of rank, 
though s808, le, 3e, is frequently employed in speak- 
ing of persons of rank. 
71. Norm. ogo’, de, lo, and c$8 (26"), 4o, 5e, 
plural signs attached to nouns may be joined to the 
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plural pronouns, as 98918 (26°), we; gE (20°), 
you; SBE, they. 


Possrssitve Pronouns, 


79- The possessive pronouns are formed by aflixing 
the personal pronouns to the nonns without any change 
of form, as 828.5691, 4o, lc, 8c, my house. 


Rertexive Pronouns, 


13. The reflexive pronouns 090.08, ic, 2c, and op 
œS. le, 3e, 9e, one's self, may be of masculine or 
feminine gender, and of either person, as :082e*098co8 
DB 23BR0S, I myself ought not to do ats 9B$28828 
ABB ABcoBaBo, love others as yourself. 


oS, le, with a personal pronoun appended is 
used in a reflexive sense, as pEb sca, they 
themselves give money. 


28, 2e, and co$n8, še, 2c, one’s self, may be ot 
either masculine or feminine gender, and are confined 
to the second and third persons. 08, 9e, is found only 
in books written in a metrical forn. co5.05, 3e. 26, 
is more respectful than O95.08, Ic, 2e. 


Renative Pronoun. 


T4. The only word which supplies the place of a 
relative pronoun is .229$, le, which may be rendered 
who, which, or what, according to the connection. 

This is affixed to its antecedents, as 928 o» 2888S 
20’, 4o, 1e, 80, 3e, 5e, the man who writes the hook. 


2 
Ə 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
75. These are the following: — 
2 4,9 
$, le, and KB, 3e, le, who? or whom? 


cB, le, and 28, 1e, 1c, which? and what? | 
098, le, 01008, 3e, 1c, and BoE, 3e, lc, what? 


CHAPTER VII. 
A DJECTIV ES. 
T6. Shan adjectives are of four kinds, Simple, 
Verbal, Pronominal, and Nnmeral. 


SIMPLE ÅDJECTIVES, 


Ti, Simple adjectives are those which are anderivad 
from any other part of speech, as C8, 1m, single, Rod 
c88, 4o, 1m, a single house; 998, bc, yonder, 86998, 
do, be, yonder boat. 

To this class belong adjectives derived from the Pali 
language. 


This class is not susceptible of comparison. 
VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 


78. Verbal adjectives are those which, while 
denoting some quality of a noun have the verb y 
inherent in them, as BS, 20, white, or, to be white; co, 


le, good, or, to be good. 
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They may be joined directly to the noun, as HES, 
do, le, a good man; or, they may have 2926, le, pre- 
fixed, as DÉS, a good man, The latter should be 
regarded as a relative clause, 


Comparison or ADJECTI VES. 


T9. Comparison is not made by any changes in the 
form of the adjective itself, but by other words, 

50. An imperfect degree of comparison is expressed 
by reduplieating the adjective and prefixing $, 50, 
rather, as $c9c8, rather good; 492838, about the same. 

81. The comparative degree is expressed by the 
use of the particle e5, 1e, as {i 820°BoSP OR ocoEG pof, 
this house is better than that house. The particles Sc, 
do, and 98, 2m, are used to intensify the comparison 
as WG Doc" Sh cS eee} » this ink ds much blacker—(i. e. 
than some other), 

82. The superlative degree is expressed by the use 
of eS, (lit than others), as Rag oc? c8e-6958, this 
house is the best. Sometimes 086, lo, ope8, de, or 261, 
2c, are inserted, as BoScBSop a8 e808, or o92e1c26 
398, the most excellent. 

83. Sometimes, in emphatic language, the particles 
for expressing the comparative degree are combined 
with those of the superlative degree, as BESEBeS 
328, the very best of all. 


Pronominat Apygcrty ES. 


84. Pronominal adjectives may he divided into the 
following classes; — 
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ist. Demonstrative, 26’, še, and see8ee’, lc, 5c. 
this, as ne8ee?, or paaa, this man. 

2628, 5c, or 289c25, le, Sc, that, as RG 2028, 
or RE.car8aea, that boat. 

2nd. Distributive, Q, 3c, every, as QE, every 

house ; 409498, every thing. 

Hao], le, 26, še, KE, 3e, le, 2c, 36, QE 
606.2301, 3¢, le, le, 2e, 36, whosoever. 

mm&P.2201, lc, ic, 2e, 3c, «o8 cpeco301, le, le, 
le, 9e, 3e, whichever or whatever. 

19286282501, 3c, le, le, 2e, 3c, whatever. ] 

cod, 3e, cach , as eo9 60], 3e, 5c, Cene]; 3c, 
5e, 5e, or coSenjcode.ny, Be, 5c, 3e 5c, each person. 

s8$G868, de, le, 4c, 4e, ( a dative form ) to 
each, separately, individually. 
3rd. Reciprocal, €]s|ec0€]s| 5e, 3e, 30, še, 3¢, 
one another. 
4th. Indefinite, s, lc, in combination, any, as 
ccOc.o1e:5 99€, le, 5c, le, 4o, any one; e-5c98e259€, 1e, 
5o, le, 1o, anything. 

28, 20, other, as or&8, 20, 3e, another place; 
028601, 20, še, another person; oo888, 20, 4o, another 
country ; RSen], do, 20, $c, another man. 

358, 3o, others. 

9v tc, both, we two, used only in the first poma 

$891, le, le, both, used in speaking of two pons 

Qe 38, je, 1o, both, used in speaking to two per- 


sons. 


do 
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igien], de, le, 5e, both (used of persons), and 
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iil 


1 2 288 or 81, 8€, one, 
9 «A ni 70^ 
oo o3 298, 4e, le, le both ( used of things). i 2 J ka le, two, 
ARE, some. i | S o o 10, threc. 
i 4 S 8 2c, four. 
096998, 4c, om, ÊE, de, lo, 01, 36, 0188 3c, ? 5 991 bc, five. 
de, all. m placed before a noun denotes the whole | 6 G GP do sise 
of it, as . | i : k 
= EIN te do, the whole house; 888, 4c, 4m, | 7 a 80S 4m seven. 
4 
bole city. | 8 c 808 20, eight. 
| LI 
5th. Correlative, 268, 9c, and c98, 5o, in com- | 9 € 06 3c none. 
position, such. | 10 20 Lss de, Be, ten. 
| SBA de, 4m eleven 
oc&82c?, de, 1c 9 + | 11 sa di , 4m, en. 
utr ue sone, še; le CBS ac 20”, 50, | 12 o) Saš — 4e, le twelve. 
2c, le, such, of this sort. | z rm a i i ki 
| 18 29 oo € lo, thirteen. 
2682698, 2c, le, Eaa, 5o, le, cOBoc oco, | 14 o5 BS 4e, 9e, fourteen. 
50, 2e, le, such, of that sort. 20 Jo 0983] do, 3€, twenty. 
k 2) we ONEC, 
S208, 50, 26, c082c8 2258, Do, Že, le, such as 21 1? — pa ^| heenty-0n 
2, le = 22 DD Gy LE twenty-two. 
P 28846, 2c, 1e, GERE, 50, le, BSae&RE, 5o, 2c, le, sd d à e pi k H 
of what sort? i 30 o 9598 o, de, rtg. 
os 40 go 28996 Qc, de, | forüy. 
2e le 9 y g ree 
mo se, co (2028), lo, le, how many ? 50 50 91988 Be, de, fifty. 
28 2, De, 80 7 pr" 
, 96, Še, so much. cn Co q8988 do, de, — siety. 
co289, 3e, le, how much ? 10 ao BSHS 4m, 4e,  seventy. 
80 oo 858S 20, de eighty. 
0185 3e, le, how great ? i à a 
Li : i great | 90 po 258 de, de, ninety. 
s » 100 200 og 20, 3e, one hundred. 
NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 101 50b oo? 28S 9o, lo, 3e one hundred 
C V? amd one. 
ARDINALS. 200 joo ogšob le, 20, tvo hundred. 
85. The digits are written as in Burmese, 5 1269 1000 2000 REl 1m, 36, one thousand. 


9Ggog on 7 
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100 | 5602 RE 0% BE Im, 10, Be, ^" thousand 
hw à à ! amd one. 
ZHN, jooo aR SF Š ie, (ris fre thousand. 
10000 9 c 3e / 
30000 SET Be, 3€, fen thousand. 
20000) jooc 8 2, f RH dd 
jOoooo êg le, 9e, Meat thou 
UM 3 q ino sand. 
100000 200000 o9cpa| lo, 3e, ene hundred 
m d ý theusand. 
200000 Jooooo o3898cp fe, To, fičo hundred 
á thousand. 


1000000 2000000 coo 8) 30, Be, — one million. 
2000000  joooooo agw le, Bo, — fno millions, 
10000000 20000000 HAS y 3c, De, Be, Zen millions, 
20000000 jooooooo 938.9805 1c, de, 9e. fient millions, 
ORDINALS. 
88. Ordinal numerals of Pali origin are in com- 
mon use. Ordinals are also made by pretixing QSS, 
30, le, čo arrive at, to the cardinal numerals. 


Pali. Shan, English. 
vode, be,be,5e, AR DE — a, 30, 1¢,3¢, first, 
op Bao, 5¢,50,5e, oQoS cB oS, 3o,lc,le, second, 


Ado», 56,5¢,5¢, RIB ABA, 30,le,lo, third. 
coopBoo, — bebe, ERES, 30,1¢,2¢, fourth. 
Sqgcoe, 9m,5c,5c, oQaSBEGq, 30,16,36, Aft. 
OOB, 26,56,56, Aa ASG, 90.le,do, sieth. 
o»o$ooe, a, iG 5e, AO ABB, 3o,1e,4m, seventh, 
ICS, 5¢,5¢,5e, oQ28 cO 8808, 3o,1e,20, eigÀtA. 


SEHR 5c, 50,90, opa8oB 8.08, 3o,lo,9e, ninth. 
02209, 5e,5c,5u, ogeScBSo8S, B80, 1e,4e, tenth. 
693.21 02009, 26,2, Ae Be AGB S BEB S.BOS, 30, 16.16 Am, eleventh, 


SRD, 20,5¢,5e,5e,cQ 98 008588558, zo. «1e 1. twelfth, 
e900. 2e,56,56,5e,09 28 0898 $05, 30,10 4e. to, thirteenth. 


a 


| 
| 
| 
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NUMERAL ÀÁUXILIARIEs, 


ST. A numeral is usually united to a particle, 
either a substantive or verbal root, denoting some rank 
of being, some torni of object or some quality in the 
noun to which it belongs. 

58. If only one is denoted, the particle is pretixed 
to the numeral, as eop8s|, one pony, Lu all other 
cases the particle is affixed to the numeral, as e cg 5 
SIGH, fve oranges. With ten, twenty, one hundred, 
ete., the particle may be omitted, as 62081, for 96 
906058, twenty owen. In this case the numeral 8|, one, 
is used to show completeness in a round number. 

89. The three most important numeral auxiliaries 
are the following :— 

GP}, še, Applied to rational beings, as 
HBB, four men. 

Applied to animals, as good, 
three serpents; 9898s), one om. 
2295, lc. Applied to inanimate things, as 

Beofod.0028, three ehutrs, 


90, The following list comprises a large number 


096, le, a body. 


of numeral auxiliaries in common use, but is not 
complete ;— 
098, 3o, « stem. Applied to things with stems, as 
Qd8cS.008, eight lily stems. 

Applied to the branches or stalks 
of trees and plants, as $5238 RE, 
two stalks of flowers, 


B8, 2e, a branch. 


44 
Q 36, pair. 


QS, de, a bunch, 


Qs, 2e, lo gather up 
with both hands 


curved and united. 


S6, do, to be flat. 


cp, 20, a coil, 


cof, 3c, 


35, +0, d creeper. 


$965, le, 


c6, do, a assembly. 


995, 3e, a «mall 
split. 
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Applied to things in pairs, as 38 
Bako a, Jive pairs of sandals, 


Applied to bunches of plantains, 


as PERS, four bunches of 


plantains. 

Applied to quantities measured 
by both hands, as obw 9898 two 
double handfulls of rice. 

Applied to tlat things, as echo 5 
SS, six sheets of paper. 

Applied to rings, bands, and 
things of like kind, as PEBE 
$9, six anklets, 

Applied to words, speech, as DG] 
eof, jive words, 

Applied to creepers, strings of 
beads, and things of like kind, as 
e52e05.598, sio» vosuries. 

Applied to individual things 
usually existing in pairs, as ooo 
RSs), one eye: 950858c5558, three 
sandals, 

Applied to companies of men, as 
HBB, three companies of men. 

Applied to things made of small 
pieces, to steps of a ladder, to the 
teeth, ete., as'oo8c0?05585, a ladder 
of nine steps ; 8597085, sive teeth. 


d s 


In 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
j 
| 
i 


98cp, 3 m, a string. 


oq: 26, 


BE, 2m, fo carry 
on the head. 


Qê, 30, a feld. 
085, 1o, an extend- 
ed line, 


038, Be. 


078, de, 


308, 2c, a skein. 


Bf, 20, 
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Applied to anything long, as 92$ 
$525598cp, twenty hairs; oskop, 
Jour roads, 

Applied to deities and pagodas, as 
(69180309, three gods. 

Applied to burdens borne on the 
head, as BoS8BE, four loads of 
Jirewood (i. e, that can be carried 
on the head). 

Applied to lowland rice-fields, as 
261855098, sie ricezjields. | 

Applied to things long and straight, 
aš opa8e'g1 8, five rows of trees. 

Applied to highland rice-fields, as 
goso, nine mountain vicefields. 

Applied to deities, ecclesiastics, 
rulers, and religions precepts, as 
cobe28a3So18, two priests; q»8eo1 
SPOS, Jive kings. 

Applied to skeins, as 4cp3o58o5. 
eight skeins of cotton. 

Applied to boards, as SLABI, 
two boards. 

Applied to books, articles of cloth- 
ing, mats, etc., as w KS, three 
mats , BEBB, Jour books. 

Applied to knives, needles, hoes, 
etc., as O68508, eight dahs; $ 
9195, jive needles. 
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q8, še, £ company. 
e$, 3o, 

$, le, a leaf. 

cos, le, 

cob, de, 

oš, 4c, anything 


cylindrical. 


e», 3e, 


aE, 20, a blossom. 
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Applied to men and animals, as 
^ s T p i 
965.595, six herds of owen. 
Applied to bodies of water, as 26 


RE@EBAES, seven rivers. 


Applied to leaves, flat dishes, etc., 
as 0288059, eight plates. 

Applied to buildings, as Rago 
œf, three houses. 

Applied to guns, as EBS, 
Jour guns. 

Applied to boats, 85.0665, mine 
boats. 

Applied to things conceived as 
round, or eubical, as mountains, 
fruit, cups, ete., as og? cop, three 
mountains; e.o108095, nine gua- 
vas, 

Applied to things conceived as 
spread open, or capable of being 

à bej 
spread open, as flowers, umbrellas 
B 
fans, as QABE, seven lowers: 
Bogs, two fans. 


à pot hace ] 
gÊ, tea spot, place. Applied to apartments in a rice- 


c$, 3o, 


field, chess-board, ete., as 2612008 
ab, twenty apartments of a rice- 
eld. 

Applied to long things, as 008 
gbS, six posts, 


— 
€ a o a 
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8, 16, Applied to bunches of plantains, 
as cp.088, nine hunches of plan- 


tains. 

998, 50, Applied to anything in storeys, 
as Raspas, a house with three 
stoveys. 


$8, do, a head of Applied to grains, as o8c8q.5 


grain. gë, sim ears of corn, 
8, 2o, Applied to things conceived as 
round, or eubical, as mountains 
a . o » 
fruits, eggs, as eg" c5scp; three 
mountains. 
Gr de, € hole. Applied. to openings, as oboa 


18 five doors. 


eg, 9e, a bundle. Applied to bundles, as RE8eq4 
four bundles of salt. 

Applied to branches of plantain 
fruit, as Qcp.o586, nine branches 


of pla ntain fruit. 


86, do, a stock or 
branch. 


91, Some of these numeral auxiliaries may be 
o 
used interchangeably, as Q$, Bs GP, Do, as o Dea Bob 
o 
P [m three oranges. 
op, ot o Beg Booba cp. three orange 


99. Sometimes the noun itself is 
as 884.588, dm, 4o, 4m, sie cities. 


repeated as a 


numeral auxiliary. 


93, Common nouns employed to qualify a prece- 
used adjectively, as RARE, de, le, a 


ding noun are 


Apass cups QES, 3e, de, a golden umbrella, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
VERBS. 


94. Shan verbs may be either transitive, as çh, 5c 
to love, oo, še, to destroy, ov intransitive, as 491 m h le 
e be, to be destroyed. Some verbs are dena pi 
active or passive sense, according to the demand of the 
context, without any change of form. 


95 re is no fe j 
, 5. There is no formal conjugation of the verbs; 
JU age "m a t y i 
^n the accidents of mood and tense are expressed by 
t ie 3 a m" . si a > i B 2 
e use of particles, the form of the verb never under- 
going any change. 


96. 'ollowi i indi 
t The following paradigm indicates the most com- 
mon forms of the verb: — 


RQ] 9e, go. Indicative, Present Indefinite. 

RIR 2e,9e, is going. 6 Present Definite 

Q 1008, 9e,5e, has gone. 
did qu. ‘© Past Indefinite. 

(grereans, 26,56,56, ) Rn m. sad 

hote, Sede, | es poma. ‘ Past Definite. 

| co¥.g1008, 3c, 2¢,5¢, | udi 

opg], de,2c, will go. * Future Indefinite. 


02541056, 1c,2e,5c, will havegone. * Future Definite 


JIM, 20,56, go. Imperative, 
cof gy, 44,26, if (7) go. Subjunctive. 
Q 100", 2e,3e, can go. Potential. 


3 : 
oo co V 1c,86,2c, must qo. be 
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Remarks ON PARADIGM. 

91. Om 9e, to dwell, remain, affixed to a verb, de- 
notes present continuance, or existence of an action or 
state. 

098, 5e, done, 
what is past or finished. 
aet, or one whose beginning is 


finished, affixed to the verb denotes 
It may denote a completed 
completed although the 
act is still going on. 

co8o05, 5¢,5¢, affixed to a verb, or oo’, 3c, to gel ob- 
tain, prefixed to a verb, denotes an act wholly completed 
When co?, 3e, is affixed to the verb, it 


in the past. 
he able, and corresponds to the potential 


denotes, ea, 
mood, With this form the negative sometimes precedes 


RIO, 20,26,30, cannot go; and 
n the verb and the particle, 
y. 0%, 3e, with oo, de, 
In the negative form 


the principal verb, as 
sometimes is thrown betwee 
as 01.2300", 36,26,36, cannot sa 
prefixed, expresses necessity, must. 
oo is omitted, as RACO? Q1. 20,36,26, he must not go. 
oS, 4c, prefixed to the verb, denotes future time. In 
onounced cof, de, and some- 


colloquial language, 1t 15 pY 
ritten op, 4c; 


times written thus. It is occasionally w 


in books. 
MB. 
in the future. 
oo, 5e, is a str 


ood, 4e,De, denotes a future act completed 


ietly imperative affix. It is used to- 
wards equals and inferiors, but is disrespectful towards 
superiors. 

cof, 4c, is equivalent to the conditional if. 8, 1e, 


may be used as à closing particle for a clause beginning 


8 


SX 
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with go}. A clanse ending with o55, 5e, when pre- 


eeded by a conditional clause, has a past potential force. 


as cofee QE, 058018058, if he were coming, he would 
have come. 
Passive VERBS, 

98. Some verbs have only a passive signitieation, 
as CQ. 5e, to be destroyed. 

99. There is no distinct passive form for the verb, 
but the passive voice may be expressed in many cases by 
the following methods, — 

o n b 

jst. by 9. 20, čo suffer, followed by a verbal noun, 
as o9SSor8.0006 8 Sco Ge, he is persecuted. 

9nd. by age, Bc, le, to arrive, followed by a 
verbal noun, as oE oS d) EooE opo» c8 o5, they have 
been destroyed. 

3rd, by 328, im, fo hecome, followed by a verbal 

AN 9 ‘ " 
noun, as 982€ 928 oso 80g coat 268, this body is rotten. 
VERBAL PARTICLES. 
r| Hu > 

100. These may be classified as follows :—Assertive, 
Temporal, Imperative, of Number,  Interrogative, 
Euphonic, and Qualifying. 

Assertive PARTICLES. 


101. RE, 30, a simple assertive attix, colloquial, as 


oas Q1, he goes. 


om), 3e, i , * — polite. 
9 à t ‘ 1 
es’, fa, 6 di s like RO. 
QÊ, lo, i6 66 (1 [n ‘6 
cp], 36, o" sa soo * ca 
bi 


most fregnent in the northern Shan principalities. 


\ 
| 
! 


— <p — 
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TEMPORAL PARTICLES. 


109. cec, 5e, im, from the first of; sometimes cb, 
Im, alone, as cobQb.oorho 28208, from the first of has 
hearing; in the colloquial, often becomes A, 1m. 

cof, 2e, a verbal prefix denotes present time of 
doing. as eo&coEQo5, he is doing. When it follows 055, 
be, it denotes the beginning of an act after the comple- 
tion of another, as oo BABA Bo Bag abc ŠI, having 
eaten he slept. 

ccOo58, lu, 5e, denotes an action completed, and is 
an equivalent of the past participle in English, as S 
grSeSoobiehhSe05e05, he having seen it, was very 
happy: 

coos, le, de, cóoo 8 — oo ic, du, De, about or, On 
the point of, denotes the near completion of au action 
or state, as eo£&cóoo a. he is about to go. 

BS, 5e, denotes present action, aš oo&d) Bogen]. 
he is going. It is frequently used with oo&, de. 

o?, 9e, with the negative before it, signifies not yet, 
as uS dog. he is nof yet gone. 

008, 4e, denotes present continuance of being or ac 
tion, as e Do56o8 ag. he iz still eating. 

aggre, de, 9e, again. is mostly used with future 
particles, as ersob.gyoggr®: he will go again. Bome- 
times it loses its distinetive meaning, and becomes 
simply a sign of the future. 

Imperative AFFIXES. 
103. cc, 3o, like co, is strictly imperative and 1s 


nsed in addressing equals or inferiors. 


da 
t2 
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ap le, is more respectful than 09, 5c. 

2618, 4c, is used in the colloquial, as Sco sf. 5.028 
09961, strive to do the work. 

€cO, le, a forcible imperative, as 41825, go away. 

65, 1e,4e, sdBdo1, 1¢,4¢,8¢,3¢, are used in ad- 
dressing deities, priests, and also for conciliating equals. 

Speo, 40,36, is placed before a verb with the same 
force, as e004, lc. 4c. 

$—-oo, 3e, 5e, is a causative imperative, indicating 
authority, as feo alo, make him go. This combina- 
tion may be used in a precative sense, by a superior to 
an inferior as Fe&.000182 2S0900, may a blessing be 
upon YOu. 

F—eB.Sopeh, * 3e, le, de, 30, is a respectful causa- 
tive imperative. $9], 36,36, is added to it in address- 
ing deities, and exalted rulers. 

voled, 2e, le, or cojo?, 9e, le, is pretixed to the 
verb to denote a prohibition, as oo|có 896, do not eat. 
Sometimes an imperative affix is appended, as co1eó 
opcpoo, do not look. 

091028, de, de, (from the almost obsolete verb 05], 
9c, to do away with), signifies, suffer him, i. e. let him 
alone. It is in constant use in the form 09102809, 92e, 
de, 5e, let him alone. When used with a verb, it is 
affixed, as £58 oo1e2$05, let him eat. 

The first person plural imperative is formed by aflix- 
ing the particle 09, 5c, and the first person plural pro- 


* Sometimes written Be. 


t 
$ 
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noun 98, de, to the verb, as gorge, let us go. Often 
in colloquial language gS, 4c, only is affixed, as Paks 5, 
let us eat. 

Or NUMBER. 

104. There is no particle which denotes the simple 
plural of the verb. ng, 1c, le, is used in many 
cases where a body or class of people do some act or 
thing, but it has more of the idea of action enmasse than 
of a plural. 

098, le, gives a reciprocal signification to the verb, 
as 5809880898, we will do together. 


InrERROGATIVE PARTICLES. 


105. 88, 4e,* direct interrogative affix, as vag Rd, 


does he know? 


«98, 20, — " s u sobo 
coe, has he gone ? 
cob, 30, indirect E & oag] 


Geos, where is he going? 
— 

x ‘The interrogative particle 86, the imperative 
particle 2518 the vocative particle Ns and a few other 
terminal particles have a peculiarity in their pronun- 
ciation, They are represented as being of the fourth 
tone. In the pitch of the voice with which their pro- 
nunejation begins they are of the fourth tone, but they 
are unlike words of that tone, in the fact that their pro- 
nunciation ends with a downward inflection of the 
voice. These words are too few in number to form a 


—Ó———— Jn Ó OG a 
7 
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106. Several particles soliciting acquiescence may 
be inserted here. They are coed, le, 96], le, 00% 207, 
4o, lc, as e28c0*8 5805816267 , he has obtained money, 
has he not? 


Eupnonro PARTICLES. 


107. 21, 3e, is polite, as oba oea, this road 
is good. 

Bq, 36, 9e, is very respectful, and is used in address- 
ing deities, princes, and persons of consequence, as cob, 

^ 
cooSc8 cB 3e cal, thou speakest well. 
QUALIFYING PaARTICLES. 

108. Many of these particles are verbs, They are 
as follows: — 

B<bcoB, 20, de, fo be certain, sure, as Bb co B8: 
26826?008, it is certainly so. coB, 4e, is used alone in 
like manner. 

D 2c, to be enough, as HE B65 00° 828/5058, the 
men have eaten enough. 

2, še, to exert ones self, prep] 5*6 6E eon, 
the king exerts himself to conquer the city. 

028, šo, to be lazy, averse to, as Op 3 o8 oc? oo 
QoS, the child dislikes to do. 


sixth class of tones. Doubtless their peculiarity of pro- 
nuneiation is due to that modulation of the voice 
natural in the use of these particular particles which 
solicit more or less immediate attention on the part of 
those to whom they are addressed. 


D 
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69, 4o, probably, as eaSco&eSon’, he will probably 
die. 

‘a’, Še, or $, 3c, to wish, desire, as 25219 FERE, 
J want to see. ' 

928, de, to return, used to signify a repetition of an 
act, as SoSRo8, to do again. 

C?, 8e, do be easy, as Rosc’, to do easily, 

cof. 3o, to be able, signifying inherent or natural 
ability, as oalon] he is able to go, can go; also, to be 
skilled in, know how, signifying acquired ability, as eo€ 
ooBRo58B, he is skilled in making books. | coč is also 
used to denote what is customary, as z928058co*co&oo* 
E 

93, be, again, as 6980991, again he goes, denoting 
an action or state additional to one already mentioned. 

988, 3m, to come to an end, used to signify wholly, 
as abc028Be8o8Eu05, the rice is entirely eaten up. 

oo, * le, a particle, denotes something accomplished 
by separation, as e28co o Bae Sg eO 627, he has 


gone away from this place. 


* 6S, is very widely used. Its separative force is 
seen in the ablative sense with which it is used in con- 
nection with nouns, § 64 ; in the composition of the inde- 
finite pronoun, $ 84; in the comparison of adjectives, $ 81 ; 
and in verbal relations as e-5058,c-9ec8,ec8e.027, and 
the imperative endings 699 and 6993. It never loses its 
fundamental idea although it is diflicult sometimes to ex- 
press it in an English translation. 
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9, 9c, to put in, place in, signities actual contact 
with the thing towards which the actiou is directed, as 
nBaSBBAN! GSB 2c? oo, sprinkle water upon this 
earth. 

09928, de, to be free, at leisure, as 6.01208 ad0028FoS, 
that person was not at leisure to do ; 891050098410, 
/ cannot find time to go. 

oS, 3o, used only with the negative sa, signifies, ič 
is not necessary, there is no OCCASION, as maoS 08h, 
there is no occasion to be distressed ; SR], it is not 
necessary to go. 

coo}, 9e, to strike together, as obase 098, they 
talk together. 

coof RERS, 2e, le, 3e, from the above and BERS, 
to arrive, used to signify until, as soo Td)Eg So28Q1, 
until he goes. 

opo$607, 3c, de, to be sufficient, is used in the sense ot 
already, as 9280 120028eo4 co’ Boks] 008i o98.23018.013 
QoBoc?, he has arrived a month already, and has not 
come to this house; SoreeoF Ho so Roga, thou 
hast come to mature age already and dost know nothing. 

BS, 30, to add to, denotes further consecutive action. 
It is also used to express the repetition of the same act. 

oq, 2c, to be proper, suitable, as opBSRebe0’, it is 
proper to watch this house. Sometimes c8 is joined to 
it, as og S BROS, it is suitable to do. 

BH, 3o, to be worthy, as HBG? RESE 6.201, 
this evil man is worthy to receive death. 

288.8, 2c, 9e, signifies as usual, as formerly, a8, E 
cBoeE05, they write as usual. 
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oag, 1c, to give, is used to signify permission, as oat 
Qleds, permit him to go. 

SoS, im, fo become i. e. to be practicable, as MBER] 
or 9541998, it is not practicable to go. 

cof, de, čo be enough, used like 2. 

cof ood, de, 4c, used like coo8cof. 

Goas, be, 1c, to join together, as EGRI, they 


join én doing. 


cp, 3o, to Art, denotes carelessness or fault, as oot 
RIPS, he did it ( i. e. through carelessness). 

cof , 1e, to know how to do, to be skilled in, denotes 
acquired ability as oreo SBSH, he is skilled in writing 
books. 

098, 20, to be hard, dificult, as RSs, čo be difi- 
cult to do. 

c8, 1e, to be yood, well, as oo&c88o8 oo1001e001, it 
is good for him to take medicine. It may be used to 
signify ought. 

o?, 5e, to place, gives the idea of completeness to an 
action, as o28G0?ce2628, he covered that chatty. With 
098, 5c, it denotes an act completed in the past, as 2 
m28.08c0080°Bogv082028, words which I spoke to you. 
With Sean, 4c, 2c, the idea of permanent condition is 
prominent, as 08.980 Bropo1 BRS, the posts are 
standing at the house. 

çp, de, to dare, as oals eaa, he dares to fight. 

998, lo, ditto. 

C, Bc, čo cause, as cof 26° Fog Boo’ esf 188co»1, the 


father causes his son to go to the city. 


9 


an 
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NAŠ to aim at, intend to, as qao 8505 to intend 1o do. 

109.018, de, to come and RI, 2c, fo go, are appended 
to a verb to convey the idea of progress, as asoa B 
o1s0g. the tree is growing ; 06 20%205.Q 109, the fruit is 
With o8, 5e, it is used to denote an action 
completed in the past as cg 8098 MIS eoBftoSe1:0562c08, 
that which he did; 98.2228 o28BS 07 o1 s008 0008, goods 
which he has bought. 


rotting. 


110. Possibility is denoted by the following idiom, 
sof} ei: opuso 2501205018, he may come (lit. Zf he 
comes, he will come. If he comes not, he comes not). 


Verss IN DEPENDENT ČLAUSES, 


411. A verb in its simple form or in its relations of 
mood and tense, is generally used in a substantive 
manner when it is found in a dependent clause. na, 
le, is always essential for the completeness of the 
the clause in such a ease. Sometimes, especially in 
conversation, this particle is omitted, but it is always 
to be understood . Such substantive clauses take BE, 
le, có, de, and other particles like a noun, as 298 99€ 
R12 EREB eaa] , it is well that ^e goes (lit. his 
going is well). 
the reason or fact of 2815, cg8* 2228 28 00808326 

ocoB opc, 

* says is widely adopted into the colloquial from 
the Burmese ooc(o358t with precisely the same meaning 


as gê. 
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that 


do. 


an order that 


do. 


according ds 


e in the same Manner us 


heegduse 


Or 
e 


I know the fact that he des- 
troys others. 
gên 498 o 2898.598 se o8BE: 
091667, 

I know that he loves men. 
oo8 986B.51010388928.5866/01 : 
he sails (lit. rides) im a boat 
that he may go to. fanyoon. 
926 9980*o0698 5935 co? RRE 
oige à 
he bought fourteen posts in order 
to build a house. 
ag seč 88 095 ea 05 oč HoE 
oono oga peaa, he must 
be obedient in order that he may 
be free from trouble. 
gE 208 88 005 co? 8: 996g e 
BEvaSco’cgao’.098 2606) 008, he 
has offered a great many 
priesto robes in order that he 
might have merit. 

BFoS.01 208.aa28 e280] 2008 224, 
dt is well to do as he says. 
Boo.Bco*óooS c8 5 398 0508928 
aSo sB Heca, thou must 
read inthe same manner as he 
reads, 

98 2»98«.012c? Behe. because 


this person is sick. 


eens 
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because 598098 BaSapecS, because the 
house is ruined. 
when BEwaeophever®, when he fel 
from the pony (lit. time of 
his falling). 
do. 389089107, when 4 shall look 
(colloquial ). 
while $86 .2008.g1BEop 20 SHE, while 


he was going to the city (lit. in 
his going to the city;) 28882228 
eo&oo8d) BS oS ago VBE, while 
he is doing. 
do. c98 e228 aap Ear? 2c 2828.22 
268, while he lived in Shan- 
land, he did not have fever. 
hefore cob MAG o1 oco 8 GE, be- 
fore he goes (lit. time of his 
not yet going). 
after 28 eS cob c. ode 09’ 008 2898, 
after Gaudama died. 


Eare 


CHAPTER IX. 


ADVERBS. 
112. Adverbs are generally placed after a verb as 
or dq eS, the pony runs fast. 
113. Adverbs of time are sometimes placed be- 
fore, and sometimes after the verb, as conf 889698 
RIO, now 4 cannot go. 


ve 
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114. Adverbs ave placed after adjectives to inten- 
sify their meaning, as pEq%eoSeoS, very ugry. 

115, Adverbs and words used adverbially may be 
classified as follows:— 


116.  Fresr. ADVERBS OF PLACE. 


(a) Interrogative, o1. Be, le, where? or whence? 
as eof aoo, where ds he going? eoScpBe1to1c. 
whence does he come ? 

(b) Those formed by pretixing 01, 3c, as 0126", 
8e, 3¢, here ;:22028, 8e, 3c there; 21285, Be, 3e, out- 
side. 8, do, v], 96 do?, 90, are used in the same 
manner as 0], as oo8986, 4o, lo, above; 01008 da, lc, 
beneath; 6°20], 20, 36, before, ahead. 


117. Swconp. ADVERBS OF Time. 


(a) Interrogative Q8cp, 3o, le, a: BRA GES, 
when will he do it (lit. what time)? 
(b) Irregular forms in common use: — 
3896" 3o, 5e, to-day. 
3601: Bo, de, yesterday. 
301, 30, de, last evening. 
2801 1e, de, yesterday morning. 
38938, 30, de, day before yesterday. 
3328, 3e, de, night before last. 
Beak, ic, de, day before yesterday morning. 
3843, 30, 3e, to-morrow. 
35, 3e, 3e, tomorrow evening. 
2863, 1e, 3e, to-morrow morning, 
3866, 3o, de, day after to-morrow. 
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38286, 3o, še, two days after to-morrow. 
28028, 4e, de, all day. 

308626" , 90, Im, de, now. 

soo 8E, Be, im, 5e, do. 

0830, 4o, 1m, do. 

co&oe?, 9c, 5e, do. 

ABS, 4e, 1m, immediately. 

86.0", 3o, Je, just now (past). 

8.0", 1e, lo, last year. 


 B.agaS, le le, year before last. 


362698, 3e, le, then, at that time. 
36.01 00082028, 30,2¢,5¢,40, 1e, do. 
cofagd, 4e, Be, soon. 
ARER’, 2e,le,te, do. 
PLE, 2c, le, 2c, do, do. 
co?o3, lo, še, again, once more. 
mprSork, le, 4o, before. 

282c?, le, 5e, formerly. 

Diogo8 oe? 2098, 30,1e,5e,1e, do. 
g8.og28oo82c28, 80,1c,£0,1c, do. 
AGE, 4e, 4e, afterwards. 
QERRE, 3e, de, do. 

888, De, de, do. 
2828? ( or sal), 4c, 5e, do. 
cd co8apo5, de, le, de, tka very last. 

88090, le,5e, long (time ). 

6890, lo, 9e, sometimes. 
o£95, 1o, 8e, do. 


980, lo, de, do. 


go LS, 2c,5¢,3¢,2c, many times, often, 
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001625, 2e,2c, continually. 

se, 9e, 9c, do. 

350005, 2c, 20, do. 

JÀ, 20, 30, do. ( from the Burmese e(3o5 ). 
25 GSRSorS008, 3¢,2¢,2¢,2¢,2c,10, lo, forever. 

118. Tap, ADVERBS or Manner. 

(a) Proper adverbs, as co*co?, lo, 1o, in vain; Bod 
2805, 30,30, certainly ; 266.098, 9e, le, or 2e& 28 o6, 
2e, 1e, le, together. 

(b) Single verbs used as adverbs, as ç’, 5o, in aoe 
Rosg’, he does wickedly. 

(c) Single verbs reduplicated, as ¢%c’, 80, 8o, in 
eo&cooBcc?, he speaks easily; and &H, de, de, in v2? 
cedes, the pony runs quickly. Sometimes adverbs of 
this class have an emphatic force, as op 5.9328 2c? RASA 
c8, the child does very well. 

(d) Compound roots reduplicated, as c8c866, Ic, ic, 
40,40, well ; B8cB8chch, 8e,36,86,8e, truly ; BBeor1c001, 
5e,56,5e,be, in great variety; PABA 2g 08.2305, 4c,4c, 


4c,1e, very small and abundant. 


(e) Compound roots separated by the reduplication 
of the verb modified, as oabRoSoobFoSo’, he works quick- 
ly; GOJ 701001285, thes person eds ambiguously. 

119.  FovgrB. ÅDVERBS or NUMBER. 

These are formed by cardinal numbers prefixed to ô, 
4e, 35, 3c, or (08, 2c, a time, as og8g 5 or 09868, 
two times. There is an exception to this rule when one 
time is to be indicated. Then the cardinal is affixed, 
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as J28|, gba, or cobs). The form eb, cS gp, c56, 
Avs, Q5c85, and OEBE also denote once. 


190. Etu. Apverss or COMPARISON, 


328.38, 1o, Ic, the same, alike. 
SEBES, lo, Im, ic, ss si 
s 288038, 1o, lin, le, si ü 
88098, 4m, le, equally, 

98028, 3o, le, differently. 

$ 50, rather or about. 


Ga 3620826? (or 2628), lo, 5o, 2c, 1e, thus. 
121.  Srxru, Aoverrs or EMPHASIS. 


BB, 20, very, prefixed, infrequent. 


Sc, do, t és 


KH, 2c, H m infreguent. 
GOŠGOŠ, 50,50, '" affixed. 
20], 2c, se $e 


28, 20, E re 
PA, Še, še, * E 
šcoč lo, lo, denotes a great deal of emphasis, as 
oS RIPE, he does badly indeed ; oals 
rejoices greatly, The words of this couplet are some- 
times separated, as m Boiu, his sins are 
many indeed, 
eccooco|, 5¢,2¢,5¢,2c, is used like co8c08, as Bocs 
eco], exceedingly tired ; Boese], to eat inordinately. 
eo500’, 50, 3c, is intensive, as oas ges’, he goes 
(i, e with energy.) It is also nsed with words express- 
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ing number, as eo8c96oB2écoSco*, he buys very many 
ox en. 


Sed, lo, 50, expresses astonishment, oo pogge 
op I i d? r 
De obpb3a8uoboo&es, this wealthy man has stolen goods! 


122, SEVENTH. ADVERBS OP NEGATION. 


These are 3, 2e, and 08, 3e, which are prefixed to 
the verb, as 23c8, čč és not good ; eo8eBosoScoó, he 
does not sleep. The afix R? de, or AP, 40, is much 
used, as HB oc? RS, this man does not aet badly. 
69, 80, is used in the same manner, as R’. 


Emphatic negation is expressed by the use of coje 
0015, €c, de, at the end of a sentence, as oB Rag 
001800]8, Ae has no money at all. 


38, 96, 99, 3e, and o, 30, with the negative pre- 
tixed, signify never, as 2800] godae? aogasg, 
this blind man never saw any thingy ; D./o32pco 0S ae 800", 
they never speak thus; 528.2308 989 S828 se", the rain 
never leaks through this roof. $3595, 1c, 3c, and «264986, 
le, 9e, are frequently added to give emphasis to the 
assertion, as MOBBRS CS o5, he never did it once. 

42818, Že, de, is used to express no only, as s98098 
ES cg’ deo] oeof odo] 2105 flo SooRoo S aEco En casf , he 
not only gave one hundred rupees to that person, but 
also built a house for him. l 

Coo — o5, Se, 3e,—9e, not even, as «o1 21091008 
22001 Ees 0] oies , not even the teacher scolds me, 
but you scold me / 

10 
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193. Eienta. PRONOMINAL AJDECTIVES USED ÅD- 
VERBIALLY. 
26826? (or2e28), 26,16, 026'(or2e28), 506,le, thus. 
26886, 26,le, 8585, 50,le, BEERE, 50,2c,1c, 
how ? 
4595c082c 8 86ec6, 3e,3050,2e,1e,80, wherefore? 
QEQERS2eEFSecS , 3c,3¢,50,2¢,1¢,30, — 
268, 1e,1e, co? (m8), lo,le, how many? 
coo82«?, 30,56, so much. 
Q 9e, every, as Hove, 3e, de, daily ; "wn 
8e,3e,3e,1e, everywhere. 
cof, 8e, each, as sod ghed gS, zach time; cob 
gbco8.Bo8, each time a little. 
A frequent use of the verb Ros, Am, to do, with some 
of this class of adverbs, and also with the pronoun 208, 
1e, may be noticed in this connection. 
RERS, 4m,le,3o, why? wherefore? as FoS86 
eG.Q1.01 2628, why do you go there? 
RoSae&RS, 4m,2c,le, why? wherefore? 
RoSao&ecS 4m,1e,3o,  * z 
Roste 
ME ud ? 
REHE oe ER BecS — oc 805, dm,50,2e,16,80,-— 96,16, 
why? wherefore? 
86, le, sometimes stands at the beginning of a sen- 


9c686, dm,le,30, —2e,le, why? 


tence, and has the force of why? as expressive of more 
or less astonishment or condemnation, as the following 
sentence from the That Nigban shows, 088 28.0" coB Be 
mS, why did he not exert himself to be skilled 
in religious duty. 
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194. MISCELLANEOUS. 


eof, 4c, also, as vent 5106, he also has gone. 

R’, 4c, or 5, do, only. 

grav, 4e,4e, alone, by himself or itself, 

2.808, le.de, a little. 

RPs de,3e. very little. 

eo loses ABC, 364c,364e, little by little. 

cod RSSA, 3¢,4c,3c¢,3¢, i si 

42328, 2e, a diminutive ending is used to denote a 
very small amount, as GEL ogas, very small; S 
405.328, a very little. 


8, lo, £o arrive, is used adverbially in the sense 
of very, as BABE, very small; SBE, very large. 


CHAPTER X. 
PREPOSITIONS. 
125. Prepositions always precede their nouns, as 
206 09’, on a mountain; »8898, ina house, 
126. A few words are simple prepositions; but 
many words used as prepositions are nouns or verbs. 
197. SIMPLE Prepositions. 
Qs; 30, on account of (with nouns). 
98, 3o, * € — * (with verbal clauses 
used substantively). 
4698, 3e, 30, * — *  * (used in both the 
above relations). 
o»8, 4c, with, by means of. 


Te ee 
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op, c96, or Qe 3o, together with, by means of. 
oppos, 30,4c, si ss 

apPorors, 3o,le,de, — m 

D, 8c, according to. 

98, de, fo (dative prefix). 


198. Nouns t8SED as PREPOSITIONS. 


288, lo, upper portion, above, over. 
ob, 3c, under portion, under, beneath, 
26], 26, face, before, in front of. 


ag, 3e, outside, without, outside of. 
og, de, inside, 


œ, le, back, behind. 


within, in. 


To the prepositions just mentioned, 0], 3e, 01 
3e, o2, 40, and S", 20, are frequently prefixed withont 
affecting the meaning, 

998, 3c, a part, for. 

Ç, de, nearness, by, near, about. 
n8, lo, middle space, between, betwixt, 
9856, Be, lo, RE ss 
98.08, 80,10, s "s " 

129. VERBS USED as PREPOSITIONS. 


65, 30, to be among, in the midst of. 


co, le, fo be near, near. 
928, Be, to be beyond, beyond. 
88.528,4m,1e, fo be equat, equal to. 
32808,10 sle, fo be the same, | like, 
REDS, 16,3c, to arrive, until. 
coo] REGOS, 2e,le,8e, o ss «a 


«p, še, fo be under, below, beneath, 
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130. gaco, 50,8e, until, composed of the noun 
998, 50, 4 storey, one in A series, and sof, 3c, from so? 
88, 3e,1m, aow, is used chiefly with nouns denoting time. 

9286097 le, 8c. is nsed in the same sense as pasco, 
until. 

181. G’ nE, 2c,20,3¢,4c, is used to express the 
English against, as 80g do*s| 00& pSeSecS BH 96058, 
they fought against us. 

132. The pronominal adjective 268, 2c, is used as 
a preposition, in aecoidance with, according lo. It combines 
with other words to express the same meaning, as 2] 
268, 36,26; o$oeč, 4¢,2c; odoo]268, 4c,3c,92c; BePcBboe8, 
30,50,2c: 8cB.o,2e8, 30,3e,2e : BPE, 30,4c,2c. 

183. 896, lo, le, a substitute, is occasionally 
used to denote instead of. 

184. Concerning may be expressed by E, 3c, opp, 
30, or their combination apcpog&, 80,9c. apes 30, de- 
notes a close, immediate relation between the action and 
that to which it pertains. With ê, 3e, the relation 


may be near or remote, 
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CONJUNCTIONS . 

135. Conjunctions are placed at the beginning of 
the members of a sentence which they unite to other 
members, as oT op KELo, if he gees, it is well ; 98 
Raes g eS aso gob obe] 008, that soldier went and 
killed three men; ágco*oo&g BEorEao’, men and women. 
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186. As in the case of prepositions, there are pro- 
per eonjunetions and words used in a conjunctive sense. 

137, | CopPULATIVE Consuncrions. 

oE, de, and (lit. with). 

BS, 9c, and. 

4435008, 24e, and. 

eco, 3o, and. 

00€ — 09€, 4e,4e, both —and. 

o? BE, lo,le, besides, furthermore. 
cQ6ec82e? (oreee®), 10,16,5c, moreover. 
og BecO oc? (or 2698) 3e,1e,5e, si 


188. ApversativE ÜONJUNCTIONS. 


Sov 4c.3e, or cp», but, neverthečess, 


Qi BS, de,le, or AASBE, s ss 
R'ooB, de,le, se & 

g BE, 4c,le, te di 
gros, de de, di m 
85, 5m, though, although. 
850;, 5m, 3c, 8 e 
858, 5m, 8e, à si 
8500.5, 5m,1c, s se 
8.503, 5m,5e, SE « 
8603—eSenf, 5m,5¢,1e,4¢, L 
852e?c0, 5m,1e4c, , nevertheless. 
2$01, 4c,3e, ss 
28012628, 4e,3¢,1e, te 
Foe2ereSen], de,8e,le,le,de, se 


85012e28e25e07, 5m,8e,le,le,£e, si 
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coo} ojsereSenf, 3c,3c, le, 1,40, nevertheless. 


oleas esef, 30,3c,1616,4c, ss 
cS’, 1o,lo, to grudge. s 


38638, 20,16, or, on the contrary (lit. not that), 
sof aaea, 4¢,2¢,le, or (lit. 2f not that). 
masen, 2e, 16,46, a 

eSooS—ecav&, 30,1e,— 3o,1e, either — or. 
25.9301 625.950]. 16,2e6,83e—16,2e,3c, whether—or. 
oe Too] —eSenf oy, 16,4e,2e,—106,4e,9e, “ 


139. Inuarrve CONJUNOTIONS. 


982e"ec6, 30,1¢,30, therefore. 
38207008, 30,16,26, e 
RSI? GPG, 8c,4c,56,80, “ 
Bp, do,de, m 


140. Terro Consuncrions, 


ca 82e 686, that, 3e,2e,1e, pretixed to the future 
tense, $ 111. 


26888, Be,le, “ E m i: pa 
9, 3c, that, in order that. 

goo, 36,86, s “o «4 
coreo] f, 3e,3e,3e, “ u n 


141. CONDITIONAL (ČONJUNOTIONS. 

sof, de, if. 

906, lc, 

908 is used when the conditional clanse refers to 
something past, as DB .ae8sG oo §.0882 BE. 0602891 
obema Baboe?d3o83,,cof.06828§, obo Bos8gjen|, 
I have no money. If I had had any, I would have sent it, After 
a little, if T have any, T will send it, 


-q 
ko 
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149. The conjunctive relations expressed in English 
by when, because, etc. are noted in § 111, 


CHAPTER XII. 
INTERJECTIONS. 


143. Some of the most common particles used as 


interjections are the following :— 


20501, 56,86, fortunate! as 080092341096 
2898, fortunate! I did not yo that road. 


968, 1m,3o, alas’, as 9cpeSooB1p8soo6dBoSo58 
oped alas! thou hast offended ! ; Scho SeoSuaEe1 886 2 
Bo BoASeBLB, if thou hadst come yesterday, thou wouldst 
have met with evi. 

09109 2¢,5e, (Burmese 9999 ) well done.. 

c28, 8c, there! pointing to an object. 

coo], 5e, Aere take it? 

coo], 3e, thus? 

cB, 5o, expressive of disapprobation. 

Ra OŠ, $c,4e, expressive of surprise or distrust. 

f2098c95, še,£e,de, expressive of much surprise or 
distress. 


S, le, O! 

smi, te, OF 

eva}, 8e, polite, expressing approbation, 
RƏ, 30, familiar, expressing approbation. 
Ey do, the vocative particle. 


nama ai E 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Proper CovrrErs. 


144. Couplets of words used to express a single 
idea are numerous in the Shan language. They are 
used to give beauty to the style, and often conduce to 
its perspicuity. 

145, Couplets may be divided into several classes: — 

ist. Couplets in which both words are of the same 
signification; as 

BÈ to be good. 

GP čo look at. 
d8go3 to arrive at. 
d6eg? to be happy. 
coc86 to be destroyed. 
e S828 e 5do1 Stones. 
QoS «96 to trausgress, 
RERE to trust, 

2585 to be filthy. 
of Sch to hinder, 
coSce4 to be skilled in, 
qo9co& to be pure, 

oa 98 to be firm, stable. 

9nd.  Couplets in which the words are related in 
meaning, but the weaker word of the couplet loses its 
signification in that of the stronger; as 

$28 to understand. 

8.228 to arrest. 

898.298 to listen fo. 
11 
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edged to prostrate one’s self. 
gE to be wicked. 

pool to wateh for. 

S02 to receive. 

3rd. Couplets in which the particular signification 
of either word is not retained, but the general signi- 
fication of both is represented; as 

BRE the world. 
Sag brethren. 

ap boo descendants, 
PVE fo he spacious. 

ith. Couplets in which words of the same meaning 
are separated by the repetition of the word on which 
the couplet depends; as 

EREE in the jungle. 
Roof Roso? to do quickly. 
49.405 erery time. 

ce 9.905 
Rod pod Fosg af to do bravely, 

Sth. Couplets in which words of related meaning 
are separated by the repetition of the word on whieh 
the couplet depends; as 

20H _8201 heavy burdens. 

85 9.8508 to understand. quickly. 
cooSoo8cgo58E čo spread throughout a country. 
BaS8oS8e8yoS to be jine, like seeds. 
MBI what is white. 

BSB food. 

gE BE ogs to study books. 


-Y 
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6th. Couplets separated by possessive pronouns: as 
RE oaf cos oot his house. 
BEeo8028o98 its branches. 
gheo Ais descendants. 
I "th. Double couplets in which all the words are 
related in signification; as 
SBSoodooS conti. iuously. 
| cBoSoócBoSopcB to examine, investigate. 
@&a01g&001 to hope for. 
| 8th. Double couplets in which the words in either 
| couplet are related in meaning, but the members of the 
| couplets are separated and follow each other alternate- 
ly; as 
coSyoreof time of our ancestors. 
9th. Couplets in which the words have no signilica- 
tion when used separately ; as 
| 3808S to whisper. 
| opB8B rolling, as a vessel in the water. 
| qE? an intensive ajjiv. 
| 10th. Compound couplets in which the words 
| have no signification when used separately : as 
BBcor 02] in great variety. 
45458585 doing a little here and tsere amid 
4. abundance of work. 
| 0822084085308. squeakingly, like a door. 


| CHAPTER XIV. 
Puonetic ČOUPLETS. 
146.  Phonetic eouplets, 598, 4o, 2e, are formed 


ae 
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by joining a syllable which has no meaning in itself to 
a word for the sake of the effect which the additional 
sound will produce. Such added syllables are always 
formed by a fixed law. Except in a few cases like ops 
of, to be in a disordered condition, they are not in 
very frequent use and are heard chiefly in the conver- 
sation of old women and children. When they are 
employed, it is generally through the influence of anger, 
a desire for fun, or some feeling which seeks to ex- 
press itself in a many-worded form. 


147. In the phonetic couplet, the added syllable 
always has the same consonants as the syllable to which 
it is joined, the variation being only in the vowels em- 
ployed. The vowel of the word which takes the couplet 
has an affinity for some one vowel or certain vowels 
and for no others. — If it has an affinity for two or three 
vowels, a particular one of these vowels to which it 
seems to have a greater aflinity than to the others is 
generally employed in preference to the others, so that 
the others may be considered as practically excluded 
from use. 

148. The syllable o having the vowel wa may be 
followed by a syllable containing the vowel °, for its 
phonetic couplet, as 0, ka, še, fo trade takes B, as its 
phonetic couplet. o} ka may take B. 


On the other hand 8, ki, takes .o, and &, ki, takes OL: 

o ku, takes and Rs ka, takes o1. 

oS, ke,kč, may take o], 8, or 6}, but .o] is the 
most commonly nsed couplet. 


Qe 
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o’, kai, kai, takes B. 

se! kaw, may take 01,8, or 6D, bnt 07 is the com- 
monly used couplet. 

n&, kang, 0&, king, B8, king, BE, keng, RE kawng, 
as words, may attract to themselves syllables containing 
each other's vowels with one exception. BE, kéng, of the 
mediate series, may take as a phonetic couplet, syllables 
containing the other vowels of this group, but is itself 
never used as a phonetic couplet. Moreover, BE, king, 
of the closed series when it uses oê as a phonetic cou- 
plet chooses that pronunciation ot the syllable which 
belongs to the closed series, as n&, kang, and not 
kang; while BE, këng or keng choose that pronuncia- 
tion of the syllable which belongs to the open series, as 


o§, kang and not kang. 


Thus 08, both in the closed series kang, and in the 
open series king, commonly takes BE king, although it 
may take BE, keng, and gE, kawng. BE, king usually 
takes BE, keng; BE, kčng, usually takes .oč, kang; 
BE, keng, usually takes BS, king: and RÊ kawng usually 
takes B8, keng. 

These remarks are true of all closed syllables ending 
in §,08,08,8, and 6, which are formed with the vowel 
9, and allow of the three series of tones. 

In closed syllables formed with the vowel |, a8 BB, 
DŠ RAB, NFHS, and 99, wo. 1s belonging to the closed 
series of tones prefer phonetic eonplets of the same 
series of tones, while words belonging to the open 
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series of tones manifest a similar preference for phonetic 
couplets of the open series of tones. 

Thus BB, kak, takes 929, kak, while BB, kok, pre- 
fers ob, kak. 

08, kan, ka'u, takes 86, ki-u. 
B8, ki-u, takes oS, kan. 

88, ki-o, kr-au, takes 05, ka'u. 
ne, kwi, takes 9’, kai. 

HP, kwe, takes 0’, ka'i. 

49, ko, takes o], ka. 

BE, king, usually takes 28, kang, and BE, kong, 
takes 0& king, but both may take BE, king, BE, keng, 
or 46, kawng. 

B, kaŭ, takes B, ki. 

149. A compound phonetic couplet is formed by 
placing after the word an open syllable formed of its 
initial consonant and the vowel ?, and then repeating 
the word and its natural phonetic couplet. The open 
syllable always has the third tone whatever may be the 
tone of the word itself, as ap 898o9505.5, hsük hsi hsük 
hsak, 5¢,8¢,5¢,5¢, fo be in a disordered condition ; ca c8 
qUA5, lawk li lawk lek, de,3e,de,do, fo be shaken about 


150. In compound substantive and verbal forms the 
phonetic couplet is separated from the syllable to whieh 
it belongs by the repetition of the first syllable of the 
compound word, as o£, mik keng, 20, 40, a tama- 
rind, becomes 05.886.508, mik keng mak kang; 898 
Ge pin hà, 1m,4e, čo have holes, becomes 358482891, 
pin hd pin ha, 1m,4c,1m,4c, 
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151, Phonetic couplets may be the empty forms 
of words which became obsolete long ago. Very slight 
presumptive evidence of this has been furnished by a 
recent comparison of some Shan and Chinese voeabu- 
laries. Yet there is much probability that these couplets 
have arisen from the tonal charaeter of the language 
and supply a demand for a more earnest and emphatic 
form of expression than any afforded by simple words, 


CHAPTER XV. 


|oroMATIC Constr UCTIONS. 


152. Besides couplets there are some idiomatic 
constructions which it is proper to notice, as they are 
of daily occurrence in the use of the language. The 
following paragraphs embrace the most common. 

153. 2$, 4o, man, is frequently used in the com- 
position of words, as HAE, countryman ; HEH, a mes- 
senger ; DERES , a member of a household ; naš 
88, a boatman; 22898, a porter. 

154. 68, 9o, fruit, is always used in specifying the 
names of different fruits, as ebogd, an orange ; obač, 
a mango; oBg38, a peach ; ebee, a cherry ; wb Bog, 
an apple; and also of many vegetables, as oBoB, a 
pumpkin; e538, the brinjall. 

155,  e?, 5e, a tree, or its cognate opa&, a tree, are 
always nsed in specifying the names of trees, as 28S, 
the pine tree; gE, Ficus Indica; eared, the paper 
tree; 0°95, the black-varnish tree; oep, the jack 
tree; pao, the rice plant ; ogas Pq, the mango tree. 
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156, 28, 5c, water, is frequently used in composition, 
as 26968, honey; 2698€, tea; 26028, oil; 2600], fears ; 
26o$, milk; 580298, sap ; 2635, ink. 

157. 26, 5c, is prefixed when any body of water is 
mentioned, as 2898, a river; 20800", a sca: 26cof. 
a well: aagé, a lake; 28, the Salwen, 

158. In the use of many verbs 28, še, is atlixed as 
an accusative of synecdoche, as wadaé, to bathe; 0396, 
to dive ; opčaš, to float down a stream ; coches, to sim; 
Baš, to wash; Saš, to float on the surface. 


159. cp. le, the mind, is often affixed to a verb like 
9$, in $ 158, as qag pa], this child rejoices 
much. lt often gives a passive signification, as 020% 
Op BE, the pony is frightened (lit. falls as to his mind) ; 
oode, to be distressed. 


160. Sometimes verbs are doubled to express fre- 
quency of action, as 2141918918, fo he continually going 
and coming. 

161. 70 be free from, is expressed by the verb ogo, 
3c, to be free and the preposition oo8, 4e, with, as oS 
cof gooni, he is free from death, i. e. immortal 
4398s, 26, 4c, is used in a similar way, as 238ecBcoSc0.03 
SscBopo5, without beginning or end; o&SBSior&00$100& 
00 ?.95 8s, without sickness, old age, and death. 


162. Nothing is expressed by a cireumlocution, em- 
bracing a negative, a verb, and an interrogative pronoun, 
as BODER, there is nothing ; 25191998, (he) seeks 
nothing; 282 7,bc008.01 008, / said nothing. 


ene 
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163, In questions asking whence, the verb op 5, Be, 
to arise, is freguently inserted, as OBe18019, where 
does he come from? 

164, In many cases where the preposition with 
would be used in English, the verb 496, le, to take, is 
employed, as oaa Rsp ERE, he lines this jacket 
with cotton cloth ; 6.0120? mab oS BR of 2028, this person 
bought that house with money. 

165. 018006, de,de, to have along with, and 8208, 
tete, to have with, are frequently used to express toge- 
ther with, as cp] 3262801 2008.92 GH2é201e8.Q1F 
co*eóQEoo'emoTw the king goes together with many sol- 
diers to conquer the Shan country. 


166. The following correlative construction is fre- 
quent, Peso 1.0] 2008 6.012628, as Qpes 
O], €01:2280005.5 BEEE, eaae 038, whoever 


speaks such words, is not a good person. 


167. An idiom denoting uncertainty is expressed by 
the affirmation and denial of a thing in the same sen- 
tence, as 228.1! zju 0282551: 4301, those who go, 
go; those who go not, go not, i. e. seme may or may not go. 

168. Many times, denoting an indefinite number, 
may be expressed by .2300%01, cannot tell, as gfo], 
many times; or, by wag, not know, as mgo gp, many 
times; mgo ZELE, many times; 455 co? gAs 
maoa], many times. 

169. The expression 0oo509?, 4c, le, shall die, is 
used to denote any excessive feeling, as eg109900*, hap- 
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py shall die, i, e. very happy ; BSosBos?, tired to death, 
i. e. very tired. 

170. There is no particle to express without in the 
Shan language. It may be expressed sometimes by a 
verb in the negative preceding the principal verb, also 
in the negative, as 2B ooS.ad098c9 28 ec 9341098 2€*co?, 
( Z) cannot go this road without meeting robbers. 

171. In quotation, the verb o], 32, £o tell, to say, 
is both prefixed and affixed to the words quoted, as a2 
oj! 0809541212c28c0227 o12e82e*c0T, he says £ will 
go there, Frequently the final verb is omitted. 

172.  o1?e?, 3c, le, lit. saying thus, is used for that, 
as 6298.5 60]88058012e*08q9e257, Z know that they 
have bought dried fish. 

173. $, le, is a particle used in enumerating ob- 
jects, as 01 295FoSoee8BecBo0Ehi BABA 08G: 
se? Bee] n in that house there are chairs, tables, mats, 
and chatties. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
PROSE. 

174. Very few specimens of prose are to be found 
in Shan books. The prose which exists is very erude in 
style. The Laos and Siamese have quite an extensive 
prose literature, but the northern divisions of the Tai 
family prefer the metrical style which prevails so exten- 
sively among them. Consequently no attention has 
been given to prose composition, 
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175. The following is a page of prose found in the 
Pitagat Su, a book written by the priest Nawsa (s2efco1) 
in the metrical style, with the single exception of this 
page. 

26? C1 01022018 e io epp paepe] 
gaos 88qp128 apHe8E E01 ooB 88 HESS KE Bch 
£68 96co? Hoa 0 dod o12c*cói Foy 225 IE soot cob 
Dog oc? oo: co 9$ BB ao bog 296 opcp.e2 gasoa [Gne 
BaScoBogeSve8.ep SoG: op SoG 03 280280] 00 01! 091000] 
agso 26.01) 6021 202820] og98098 qB.oc8 9.5 
ou 850102820? HS oga FES 600 be? coo 
REE] 0026] 008 8 So] 00§ o Be(Soe o8 eon i 328 ve8 
coSadS9S.na8 88 LBco Be ose op af que Doo 00103] 
29.BBoo Opes] 1950] tco 8001 $n 5008001 261 007283) 1 0? 2628 
0080501892808 903.51 008.5800] op a8 110? 2 eo805e o1 409] 
opas]: of co8eSe10p28s( ap 003.5 oo o»98s! oSo0ccbo] 
opo fs 12908 op 98g] i01 01001050928] 108 Booaobopo$ajrogco 
so$o107988j1 207c61 98008 [oj 0068 BSB Sao BA Bose] 
eet a 88.2008 [&G 12S Fco8.cab oS Horked: oo. B. c6c5*oBo* 
883869: Boo? gE EGE g B9 28098 228.21 080p di 
o83899: pE 9 BecoT 490091 co8cóicof 2660930081 2€? 
cot $9*c805 09€ cofo 5985 oo 986 REB] Q-Becof fasten) 
0281 efec] B82 doo: Bafo 0081 26? cof 9.6 
sco] BaSoa8u 0050718 JES h oaen] co? a08 0281 coBq 
92895 co&oo 88648895816 £29001 090008 018€ q1co8: 
MBEBBrE0beEap&G10 2803050328 ooo 261050} omoju 
01908050928 e? aoe§ 2628: e?c88cof o1! opos 60928 
opoSoo&e1 9105105891 02010288E 08 Baadco oo ucGok 
oco 0*co8 [H] 828008 59898 Bos8co*0/58: obg 
GERBE pak ag} $ 401 coc021 oe BoS2E98 ocpoo1 c8 cobobo5 
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200600 Ba8opahoo& 91 Boso 928.01 § 01 q1 98 eaa s 
ofon Bop coo 098 9102€] 028308828 co& oo8u Gaaf 
o%c0§ {G18 828 cod 269850280’ gE 88g B8 «c: 205 
pA 608 0807888070751 coSabBE.RE pac: S8Qod0 
confor 8E0108 9 Pe( ooc3o505891052€1 098 00? 28828 
cofo beaa 1 0°eoSa2&91 0090} oopen i cogo 95 
BE coSohe Eopch epe&cgecS 011 22122261 eof cob 
sR 201 82801826? FELS ERE meS.ar0r& oP ea i 
o» 886605 ošco2e Q bag 596c98 oo£o88058i co8g B oc89 5 
oocofo98:98 coBg1050*9101 coč ofig] cos 8096 Ef 
coBiofGoofloS S88 Eco5o5 gE o98981c0 BoB pobeg e00] 
230828988E obea n 


This is the order of the transmission of the (Buddhist) 
religion. Let all princes and princesses, the righteous, the 
excellent, the wise who are longing for goodness, happiness 
and nirvana follow the law of this book. Let them certainly 
give attention and obey well. The deity (Gaudama) taught 
Upari, Upari taught Tayaka, Tayaka taught Thawnaka, 
Thawnaka-Hsikkawa taught Mawkkalipokta. These five per- 
sons succeeded one another on the island of Sambudipa 
until the Council of Pataripok (Pataliputra). Afterwards 
the three priests Mahinda, Oktariya and Oktiya crossed to 
Ceylon. Hpattanama (succeeded them). Afterwards Tarekita 
crossed to Sambudipa. After him were Htammawarita, Khe- 
ma. Upateksa, Pokpahtewa, Upari, Ahpahsaya, Tekhsa and 
Sulatewa These teachers and disciples followed one 
another. The time that the deity took nirvana was the 
year 116, the Shan year Hüng Maw, the full moon of the 
6th month, on ‘Tuesday, the Shan day Hai Yi, at morning 
twilight. His: body was like a golden log. After a feast of 
seven days he was placed upon the funeral pile and was 
worshiped seven days. Then fire burst forth and consum- 
ed him and he became relics. hen the rahans went to 
King Asatahsat in Ráhsakyo (Rájagriha). From the 9th 
month the 5th day of the waning moon, they dwelt at the 
foot of the mountain Pannawakta. <A tree which is called 
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(in Shan) Mai Li, stood by the mouth of the cave. The ex- 
cellent Kathaba (Kasyapa) was the head of the five hundred 
rahans who formed a Council of priests in the third month. 
Again, after the deity had taken nirvana one hundred 
years, the rahans resorted to King Kalesawka in Wethali. 
The raban Yat-hsa was the head of seven hundred rahans 
in the village of Karikara-mangkyaw. This second 
Council lasted eight months. After the Council, Mawka- 
lipokta-takhsa saw bv his wisdom that the divine religion 
would not endure in the sixteen countries but would spread 
forth into the regions (/if, the jungle villages) beyond the 
great realm (i.e. the sixteen countries ). Mawkkalipokta 
appointed five hundred and five rahans to go to the regions 
beyond. Mahinda was made their head when they went to 
Ceylon in the reign of King Dewanam- piya-tekhsa. 

176. The following letter from the Thibaw Saubwa 
furnishes an example of epistolary prose. 

deo] coqcod?É mEQESE 36601 se To38eŠ coSdoop& 

Q PI 

dec EQEB: LÉH eS (058 qoo 28 AE (31 ESERE 
oo 8 o Eo dej oe: o? «Seq 658.008 o3 e o ooo oo: 2f 
286 9 J coopB oos cQ o8 Sp Boss oSer%oeS maes IE 
Bos Bagi Bj1asšco Seas Fas ogena Ee Seo 98.58 
qoc BER Bad s ose Seco Teócoo] IBD 8502131 9E 
oBogBco fata Lpo or BohcBan& gÊ 
Sp BBS HE aFGECEO So] 0010" PRÈ 3 cQSonc8Ba& 
928030 268.5v28007 0729, 05095: 328 2298 GENE 55 
12e? q12e 1c 2c6o0c8q5 oS ecb: gÊ c8g&coob (jo55 co" 
Rago BESA mag] B326 ac?ccGi cof 88 BH c8 co? oe 
o8, 95 o8 doe 808 Ar eco» 

The Saubwa and Princess of Thibaw, Ongbaung in the 
country of Camboza, the place of celebrated gems, send a 
friendly and genuine letter to Teacher Cushing of Rangoon. 
After we had met one another in Mandalay, on the 7th 


day of the waxing moon of the 4th month of 1248, I, ac- 
companied by the Deputy Commissioner of Mandalay, a 
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military officer and a doctor returned. Because I trusted in 
the three gems, the qualities of my princely father and 
mother and received abundantly the love of the Teacher 
which accompanied me, I was in happy circumstances. On 
the 6th evening of the Waning moon of the 4th month, I 
arrived in my country which was peaceful and happy. 
The letter which arrived with the news that the Teacher 
wus well made me rejoice very much From this time 
forward, consider me as an. own disciple. Be things good 
or bad, let me always hear from you, Therefore [ have 
forwarded this friendiy and genuine letter, 

ITT. The following is an oflicial document issued 
by the Theinni Sanbwa, 


PEQ 328 cof: oB8agoo2ó22eo»googopogepoo: PS 
BEBE SLES S2aa8Ecoof SHSaoPapEBohoh0°BE, 
HORE GER IRERE OBRE 2906.28: (Eco jeti gRE1c0gE 
BERERE EB gooo 88.a: Dic 88 a8co8ap Boga 
001 12059.81'9] 800] 2090588 o1 0099'S: BEo1 8B o£ cO o8 ac? 
fog | 20098028 Bok 986 B08 Bei co8co8 saB 
oS ico Bse co Bug coB opo as Sqabeg4 Sic Bc Be; 
GHG copes: 01206 2228 5828056051001 9i 2° 8868 
$i REBELE H oh & coo: YE QESE SEBE 22098 
26281 ofo BA EmaS coScoS o: 88 Soo} oo438 co] eSSaoeS 
SH oec (Seco (Be: Bie Progi vEseGooSoo$ssooc 
SlersoŠ 9 Seq cons: 0085860059 Pr PRS 96881 R896 3206 
BEQERE! 36:01 4o%on°G 5 S28coSc8 9109802899 c5. 83078 
2€€o«?ec6i fogs 2j Q0 Bo» BABA Boo BABA] 
388.021 0695980398 32830 220925 8380: Si opdo?o1 
o8o98 2898 ocEo38oo&coE eo, 21266 2282891080800] 


*This line is in Burman and is evidently a quotation from 
the palmleaf of the royal order 
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do] Bak BSZEdHic.HoQ8 Scop 845858 co88s Fnsi E 
98, mop Es GSS JSE Ee]: Boek Fa8o$o1 288 
gE gE 02&oe1008 $ SBojoegj? pobeg] gios gE 
58 So&coBo3Q Boo 05 $28 o28dbo8 Gpl ogos 
RRE aego BooSu BEH cp o Bu 

3J qo opi EIS REE 8S8 


We the Lord Thi-wi-ra-hta-ma-hi-wun-tha-thit-tà-pa- 
wa-ra-thu-dhamma-rázi, of a gemmed and golden lineage, 
Hs6-hsim-hpa, issue and order, a great letter, stamped with 
red sending it forth and commanding our Ministers, Military 
Officers, Atwinwun, Scribe, Mengs and Hta-mongs in 
Hsenwi (Theinni) that you may hear. We, the Lord, 
have come down to acquire distinetion by paying court at 
Ava where the royal palace is In this current year, 1238, 
the šth day ofthe waxing moon of the Ist month, the 
Lord of the White Elephant and of the Sekyah weapon, the 
Glorious King, was pleased with us and loved us, and, as 
we beleng to the race of the gemmed egg and the golden 
seed, the lineage ofa Saubwa and are truly the son of a 
Saubwa of IIsenwi, issued to us a royal order of a line up- 
on a palm leaf with the golden seal. He gave us great 
rank, a white umbrella, a throne, the five articles of 
regalia, elephants, ponies and carriages. He permits us 
to return and occupy the golden palace, rule the country 
and be the Lord of its thousands of inhabitants. Therefore 
in this year 1238, on the 3d day of the waxing moon of the 
2rd month, we shall certainly leave Ava, the eity of the 
golden palace, and return. Let all of you who dwell in the 
country (Theinui), according as you are true servants who 
rebel not (//f. the soles of whose feet return to and tread the 
earth), and the grace and truth of your Lord is in your 
hearts and you have never forgotten them nor cast them 
away, prepare presents, provisions, the expenses of the 
journey, ponies, and bearers and come down and convey 
your Lord from Ava quickly. Let each one not delay. It 
is wel that this should be certainly done. ‘fhe order 
is given. 
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This order is given on the 10th day of the waxing moon 
of the 11th month in the year 1233. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Porrry . 

178. The Shan language favors poetical composi- 
tion by the modulation of its tones, and the abundance 
of its synonyms, Almost all religions books are writ- 
ten in a metrical style, and called Bep, i. e. books 
in the preaching style. These books may be divided into 
two classes, viz, books which are written in a measure d 
prose, and those which are properly poetical. 


Shan books may also be divided into two other classes, 
viz. 85.4908, i. e. books in whose composition redundant 
words are not extensively employed; and BES, i. e. 
books in which many synonymous words are inserted, 
for the purpose of rendering the style ornate. 

179. Among the early metrical writers are Saumün 
Htwe (co8928c9$), Saumün Ngiin (coB928828), and 
Htam-ma-ting-na (odeod3826), who belonged to Theinni 
and were members of the Buddhist sect called Kong 
Long (REE). Among later writers, are Man Hpai, 
(0286?) of Mone, Kang Had, of a small district east of 
the Salwen bearing that name, both of them belonging 
to the Kéng Long sect, Na Long (26,078), of Mone, and 
Kawri (618), of Méng Pon near Mone. Kang Hsó 
died about thirty years ago. He is said to have written 
more than a hundred books, the most. of which are 
religious tales.  Kawri, whose real name was Kungna 
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(4826), died in the reign of King Mindin. He wrote 
about seventy books which treated principally of the 
divine law, its observance and reward. Na Long, 
who died about sixteen years ago, at the age of ninety, 
wrote on the same subjects, The style of all these 
writers is very involved. 

180.  Metrical composition has two general kinds 
of style, the HRA, do,de, in which the thought is ex- 
pressed tersely in a few words, and the ŽAB, do,do, in 
which words are multiplied and the expression is 
extremely tautological. 

181. In metrical books the lines are never written 
in the form of verse, and the page presents the same 
appearance as it would if it were prose. 

189, The Shans cannot be called a musical people. 
In this respect they are inferior to the Laos and 
Siamese who are very fond of music. There are some 
written Shan songs, but songs are geuerally improvised 
for the occasion. 

183. Many metrical books are written in lines con- 
taining an unequal number of syllables, the last word 
of the first line of a couplet rhyming with a word near 
the close of the second line, generally the third word 
from the end. These words rhyme both in sound 
and in tone. Books written in this style are said 
to be ROG, not sweet to the ear, and are not so 
generally used for reading before a public company as 
for private reading. 
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184. The following selection from the That Nigban, 
arranged in form of verse with a free translation, furnishes 
a good illustration. 
ae’aSoooSapcHeg EBEE] 

Thus it is related of the great lord, the great, glorious god, 

op] ogeScdo8Eeo4 0318 qoSe" 

Who preached the precious law of deliverance from sorrow. 

01.01 p28 g Ebbw gaso] 

He said, Lordly and renowned priests, 

0001 09.01B.228 8p 

Laymen, nats and men under the heaven, 

eg Ssjecae] Sap&o 81 

There are three evil acts of the mind. 

go cbo$eoT98(oJ 1: 9905 ag E 

He who breaks the law in the line of thought in his heart, 

$2898 BogaS o 9888 ooB gadi 

Sees that others are better than himself in every respect, 

Ac ASSE 

And plans to destroy them, casting them down, 

98e. 5998 oco: 

Envving them in his heart, 

dBoS98(o31:e8eoTecof o18/ 

Transgresses the law, and that by no means a little. 

Sa82e8Q8cp8ccBeg Sogt 

Thus it was in the great, royal country Pa-ri-na-hsi, 

o o 8.00800 609 Bco1[óg1 80 

The era of Kathaba the Buddh. 

Be Boo Behag Eq ahhEcHook: 

Then I the great Lord, whose glory shines, and am geutle- 
minded, 


oo? gaS co&co'e.o1 28 dos B eBeo: 
Was a poor child without a father ; 
R Bees] Soobe n 

But T had a mother, who was old, 
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o’ fpl Aag BARB: | 28 c08ecSahe0y su 

T, the son, flesh of my mother, was compelled to go about 
seeking food earnestly. 

090301912€25 928 08.08 $88. 

L dwelt in the broad country Pa-ra-na-hsi, near the city, 

Bae HriGrhv0E.Q’BEo.HF OE. 

A place which was a level and fine champaign. 

08202 88.06.22 ca ScoEsof co*o8 682800 5: 

Then, I, who was to be a deity, was ten years old. 

Ecl oseo EcopEg Eo]: 

My form was as if it had escaped from the great heavens, 
the mansion of the clouds, and descended. 

o RENo] post: 

And I had the name of Lak-kba-na Hsûk-tā, and was gen- 
tle-minded, 

R 2 QE QA BoE cO Ecpóos8 ASK Bi 

But I was mindful to go and beg tood to eat and continue 
life. 

co1e&5e6 58928001805: 

My mother was blind, 

oboo? a BABE, BA: SPE, 

And could not behold the heavens nor see any place. 

o*& o &.5op5001c0.5:92e1058co*i 

I, Hsük-ta Lak-kha-nii, her son, was compelled, 

oF ao" g no bc? 8868: 

To go about seeking and begging daily to feed my mother. 

RE LEBER EG 

Houses north and south, 

KEREC 

Houses far and near, 

098.5 5423 028 cO58. 

East and west, 

1928e9 1 858oBco'ecSos o8 o8 co 0598 Es 


(To) all houses I went about, begging evervwhere, 
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oos Rpa hE: 

South and north, 

Q8 0! QED] ORS 

livery where I went seeking and begging, 

cBeBopecSot912e989 98c08. 58.928 Boks 

Places, which were not larger than the spacious and popu- 
lous country of Pa-ra-na-hsi. 

96.08o928.858. 02$ o8 c9 059881 

Because I begged food daily and nightly every where. 

maBcBor8.06-889851 28 

From the time ( I was ) four or five years old. 

gu BoBo Be IREBE coso 

Mix or seven years, [ was one who begged food. 

ne SoARABBOŽGOS: 

Full four vears, 

maigs BAR COE co] esap 

I, who was to be a deity, begged food to feed my mother, 
etc. 

185. In metrical books, the first line of a couplet 
is called BOB, io,le, from 98, le, the body, and the se- 
cond line, £1, do,Je, from óo1,1e, a cover. The first line 
of the couplet is also called Bor, 40,3¢, from o€, 3c, 
to be in an erect position, and the second line $89, do, 
to, from $6, 40, to cover. 

186. When two lines rhyme, the verse is called 
ogEB6, le,lc, from BS, 1e, a strand (of rope). When 
three lines rhyme, the verse is called 03.86, 10,1c. 

187. One style of metrical composition is called È 
sise] , io,9e,9e, pive-syllabled, because the lines are 
composed of five syllables. When written in the og8B6 
form of verse the last word of the first line of a couplet 
rhymes, as a rule, with the third word of the second 
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line in both sound and tone, although occasionally a 
writer uses the second or fourth word of the second line 
for the rhyme. In the o98.86 form, the first line is the 
Por, and second line is the ge. 

When the 95.88. form of verse is used, the last word 
of the first line of the triplet rhymes with the third word 
of the other two lines of the triplet, while the last word 
of the third line begins a new set of rhymes with 
the third word of the next two lines. The first line of 
a triplet is the S008, and the second line is its @g0. 
The third line of the triplet serves a double purpose. 
It not only contains the third rhyme of the triplet in 
its third word, but, being the oê for the next line 
its final word begins a new set of rhymes. The third 
line is thus the last line of one triplet of rhymes and 


the tirst of another. 


Moreover if the last word of a line in a couplet has 
a high tone, the last word of the next line must have a 
lower tone. Then the last word of the first line of the 
next couplet must have a low tone and the last word 
of the second line must be of a higher tone. Or if the 
last word of the first line of a couplet is a low tone, 
the last word of the second line must have a higher tone. 
Then the last word of the tirst line of the next couplet 
must have a higher tone, and the last word of the second 
line a lower tone. 

In 51997 the tones are treated as high or low 


relatively. Thus, if the fourth tone is the high tone 
used, the third and second tones are treated as low: but 
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sometimes the third tone is treated as high, and then 
the second tone only is regarded as low. 

Occasionally, in $9199. a word belonging to one 
series of tones is made to rhyme with a word belonging 
to another series of tones, as cofo iaig ESBE 
BS, where o3, do, is made to rhyme with 5, de. Some- 
tines there is no rhyme with a following line, when 
the thought of the writer is completed by the line. 

By a poetic license, the proper tone of a word is 
sometimes changed to meet the demands of the rhythm, 
as pê, šo, is changed to ê. odo, in «qi $QBoo1oo8 e£. 
The tones of syllables belonging to polysyllabic words 
of Pali derivation are more frequently changed than 
the tones of other words, for otherwise it is difficult to 
make them always conform to the requirements of 
the rhythm. 

188. The following is an example of PAGE which 
for the easier comprehension of the student is written 
in the form of verse, instead of the nsual prose form. 
This example belongs to the og8 85 form of verse, 
«295.102 AI ( L ask ) permission three times. 

REB Sch BEO"n (1) raise my hands in worship. 

&§08q. 080096! (I) reverence the precious. 

0928001 93904 (I) pay homage und worship. 

c895295c059805*: To persons of the seven degrees of rela- 
tienship of my race, 

SS ado: All the living and the dead, 

gS3Ee0f hed First of all to my father and mother, 

ojlešoy9991 To my teacher and guide, 

AP 05.925985 cgi To those in the water and on the land, 
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oc$q obe gpi All entirely, 
opS88oo8 Hoo Yo insects and beasts, 
FE RSE! Without any being left, 
eeaoorEap&: All rational beings, 
PSOEQEQPSE: Gathering together as a whole, 
829109261! To nats who guard religion, 


SaS BoBo Josh Q6: (1) send forth love to reach (them). 


The eighth line is no exception to the rule, for the 
word 631 is made a dissyllable for the sake of the metre. 


189. The following extract from a Thamaing of 
Shway Dagong, is an example of 29159] written in 
the 03.85 form of verse. 

e/o 0190035109 H8505008.05n BS3E3 03611 0?c.297 
o105c8s 096.5018 2Fe} 81 cof pon SEcopsgb.nooe& 
aSe8hoo88ESi geq PoE gE gE: coBoB qig BA do*cpE 
Bee: A BBELBGOKE: REGSE Eq BSE 5.928 o5 
BBuoobepr6BS Bog BILE bog ope $e " OP ae QAGSRE [] 
o 698053 o5« oboo? O8 8 Bug En ecocQ6Ó E 8296s eof 
e o8 QSqsoGEoS: do? coE C88 Boo] eg Eg Say 
oas 86i HASDOSocSEn oEBEc o2. BS 084960071 
coBaa Sejo Bb’ ete. 

] ask permission thrice. IT raise my hands with the 
fingers and palms ( joined ) aud place them up n my head 
and worship the glorious one. During the existeuce of this 
cycle of nature, five gods will appear. The first, Kaukathan, 
bas entered nirvana the golden city. He gave his genuine 
and celebrated walking staff to the Bilu, Maupi, because he 
was worthy to treasure it up for a long period of time. The 
staff was smooth, its circumference was three spans ofa man’s 
hand. Its length was fourteen cubits. A lustre of exceed. 
ing brilliancy came from it, Long afterwards, at the ex. 
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cellent time when (men) again found the earth happy, 
Gaunagong delivered his water-dipper to the Bilu Hti-m k- 
hsa. The great Buddha permitted him (to take charge of it). 
Kathaba, lustrous as a jewel, (precious) as red gold, after 
he had entered nirvana, delivered his bathing garment to 
the Bilu, Hsu-re.wi, ete. 


190. Another style of metrical composition con- 
sists of lines of four syllables, called JB8eof, 40,20, 3¢, 


Four-syllabled. |n this metrical style, the last word 


of a couplet rhymes with the second word of the 
second line of the couplet. The tone of the last word 


of one line also determines the tone of the first word of 


the next line, i, e. if one line ends with a word of a high 
tone, the next line must begin with a word of a low 


tone, or vice versi. 


191. The following specimen of peT is an ex- 
tract from an address made by elderly persons to 
young people thrice a year (the New Year, the beginning 
and the close of Lent). when they come with presents 
to reqnest the pardon of their elders for any faults 
which they may have committed. 

ofze’ oS unico 83601 1g.bao 1.098 6001 seo] 
pobegu eHecofodsc&u BEpEco8 2071 oo 5c»? QoS o8 FEE 
GoSo5i§ 8.509885: ete. 

Now children and grandchildren, because vou fear 
overtv hereafter, vou fetch flowers and bundles of rice 
and begging pardon, offer them reverently. [ (our body) 
will now loose and cast down the penalty of sin, the 
result of transgression, ete. 


a9. The following selection is a combination 
192. m 


of @B8eof, and dglev|. 
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12910205381 ZaBo > HoSoeEaooS: EKER cob 

zju gsoŠo1928c'i o98261989,00301281 oo BABSeP SE 

? 

HGS gE cQoSeBEGEGE: co0sEGEG6: 0910080910", 
ete. 

Long life, such as they say was formerly, glory, abundant 
as that of the Sekyah and the nats, beauty, wisdom which 
enlightens, aud which, all who behold, praise, spread 
abroad and make celebrated, may these never cease 
from you. 

193. Much of the most involved metrical writing is 
based upon the principles which appear in the geo} 
88. In such writing the Ag {Se} BE is the frame- 
work to which the rest of the composition is attached. 
An analysis of the next specimen of metrical writing 


will illustrate this. 


194. The following example belongs to the style 
called BEHS, 40,3¢,40,4c, so named because the 
style is supposed to move uniformly forward like a ball 


over a smooth surface, 


oc? cS of o1: 0008 qep wE of cf pb: 05. gê 
lc, 4o, de, 4c, 3o, 3o, Že, 2e, 2c, 80, 3o, 3e, 
XS qo Qs BS 9 ç BE oat eof cof pak 
3e, 2c, 92e, 3e, 5e, 8c, 8o, lo, 2c, 4c, Ie, 
— 268 01 VB cod na Ei gE oz: E gy) do] op 
Qc, 3e, 9e, 9e, še, de, de, de, de, Ie, le, Ie, 
o 26281 098 qo8i p28 sofi cof 8s oS Bod €. 
, do, do, do, do, de, 4e, de, 2c, dm, 1e, 
14 


x 
2c 
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eas 8P — co? o5 op gl?! O18 gê gë 88:058 q^: 


20, 30, do, 5e, de, de, de, de, de, Im, le, 4o, 
$28 eco: m8 coef oS gE 028: BS B -— co? o] 
do, de, le, 4c, 30, de, le, te, 9e, 3e, 3e. 
eof Ai c8 BABI gb coo: vos Q9 265 coos odo? 
de, še, 5e, 2e, 2e, 3o, Bo, Re, Be, Qe. 2c, 
v^ o* d d 8 B s28 pEr — 398 aci cof 2071 
Be, 9e, 3e, Be, 2c, 9e, lo, de, lo, Be, Be. Be, 
9 o 

co? of 098 gy doi q aE pr o gE gi Bos 
še, 30, de, 2e, 2e, 2e, Be, 5e, še, Do, 3c, dm, 
8: 95 aS —- co? 0] o eof Bi 8s e^ oF oB8& 
2e, Je, de, Be, 3e, 5e,de, še, de, le, le, 1o, 
631" IE ed ca oof cà $^ OR? QÊ ae na és 
de, de, lo, lo, le, 4c. de, de, de, 2e, Be, 4c. 
B Bu — cos oo be) ON op sei 

3e, 86, 590, 3c, le, Qe, le, 4e. 


It is impossible to give a literal translation, but the 
following is the substance of the Shan. 


I will tell you concer ning the reckoning of an Athinchaya 
( vic ) that you may Eni. As for a Seos ( i . e. ten 


millions), according to the custom of numbers, it has seven 


‘ciphers. Then if you add and place other ciphers until 


there are fourteen, it is called a sof, as was declared by 


the divine lips (of Gaudama) with truth in order to show us. 
In the same manner add ciphers until there are seven more 


and the number is called oco B, as the gemmed thread 
of the law shows, following in the line of the custom of books. 


In the analysis of the constraction of this example 
of metrical writing we must first note the LG {Saf BE 


— Ád o 
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which forms its framework, Separating these words 
from the body of the writing, we have 


9 $ c88-co8edof — eof pE 


5¢,3¢,30, lo, 2c, de, le, 


cb Bosa - 0288F 


2c, 4m, lc, 90, 30, 


pb gE ne —— 98528 


3o, de, Ie, de, 2c 


o!  d- (S B-88 
de, 3c, 8c, 2c, Ze, 10, de, 
o qe Q-c8oScB saa ap & 


5c, 20, 3c, 4m 2c, te, de, 


The only difference from 91€910558 is found in the 
$098 or first line of a couplet where seven syllables 
occur, When that line is composed of words of low tones, 
as gpcBEeredof cof p28 ; but this is really no excep- 
tion, for in such lines the first three syllables are treated 
as one. With this explanation of the exceptional use of 
such extra syllables in certain lines, it is evident that 
the rhymes are formed as in 919912556. the last 
word of one line of a triplet rhyming in sound and 
tone with the third word of the next two lines and 
the last word of the third line forming a new 
rhyme with the proper words in the next two lines. 


The following table illustrates the tonal relation of 


the lines. 
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E ! eof pak 
Z GBSa 6288 


9$ RGE- E-cabedof PARED 


3 MAŠ 
{BSB E, aeiaai- BB 

or Bob — (8(8-e2856 A pou 

og cb 3-858 — 5 | 
s | Seg 


The first line or oë begins with low tones but 
ascends to high tones at the close, which continue in 
the second line or 498. The third line also begins 
with high tones and contains a third rhyme 28 which 
is also high, but as this line is also the 09€ of which 
the next line is the 698, the rhythm demands a des- 
cent to low tones at the close. 


In all the lines of the framework the first three 
words are used to mark the close of the long lines in 


the body of the composition and the appearance of 


the rhyme. 


Each one of the lines of the $1991] 25.86 frame- 
work is only the end ofa much longer line by the 
character of which the several styles of metrical writ- 
ing which have this framework in common are distin- 
guished. Thus gfc88eo&edof'cof'os8 is only the termi- 
nation of the line which begins oe? oSoo Beja. The ex- 
ample given above is called DBEBARGAB on account of 
the structure of part of the lines not included in the 


A 
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$$19919588 part of the line. The first part of each 
line is not considered metrical, as p gt pit, > 

The rest of the line as far as gj 88€ is made up of 
couplets of words, the last word of one couplet rhyming 
in sound and tone with the first word in the next cou- 
plet as ooče$j cà ep oBca8 ete. where e$] rhymes 
with e$, and opb with o5. This construction of the 
consecutive couplets gives the name of 45882828 to 
this style of writing. The part of the line containing 
these couplets inay be short or long according to the skill 
or desire of the writer. 

It should also be noted that if the words of the me- 
trical part of the first line have low tones, as ooče$j, 
2e,2c, ete. the words of the corresponding part of the 
second line have high tones, as rags: gE 5c,46,4c,40, 
etc. The voice however naturally strikes out upon low 
tones at first and hence a metrical composition generally 
begins with that class of tones. 

Occasionally a writer is unable to continue the per- 
fect rhyming of the couplets of words, as .09€08 50,40, 
in the second line. 

195. The following is an example of the style called 
PBEBoE OE, 40,3e,1c,1e. It differs from the preceding 
style only in the character of the couplets of words in 
that part of each line which precedes the $7194 03.86 
part of the line. In this part, the couplets of words 
are so arranged that in two couplets of words the last 
word of one couplet rhymes with the last word of the 
other couplet in sound and tone, as RR’ sop" op 
gu 26018 where g’ rhymes with og? and 972 with oje. 
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96? cS co? ob Rod 328 BE ae? o! Q% mb og^i 8 

le, 40, do, še, 4m, lo, lo, le, de, de, lc, de, de, 
gi? 2 eje c8o8 aed: cof oofi cof BE S 881 ob 
ic, le, de, im, dle lo, le, de, do, de, do, 3o, 
wa gê! d$ eg}: — c o] 2 g o Q5 0S! wos 
le, de, 3m, 2c, 
3 bi gb gi o9 e! co] gÊ | gër. cod ogBi BE agi 
Qc, 2c, 5e, Že, 5e, Ye, 9e, do, Qe, 4c, 3c, Bo, 8c, 
ÉE cdf œo op cofi 5 opsi — Rod oe8 20? scSi 
šo, 2¢, 20, 2c, 2c, le, 4c, dm, 2c, še, 30, 
3» BE oS REI B 35: ca gBi oof coo$! cB bobi 
3c, 30, Že, 80, do, 2c, lo, 2c. 3e, 30, le, 30, 


288 oe g oo g gh cof Wy oboji 8: 20% — no cof 


p D A Ap Ba a x x 
3c, 8c, be, 5c, 9c, 3c, 3o, 3o, 


2m, 5c, 5c, še, oc Že, Be, io, Ye, de, lc, še, 4c, 
o 281 oS od BE c: oo98 sesi 38 228. (69181 
še, 2c, te, do, do, do, dc, le, lo, le, £c, 


gps gre 8 8cp e^! o8 En = 8B opt 8s equ BS 
de, ode, Že, de, le, 26, 30, 26, de, de, de; de, 
o]& BE 28981 co8 vabi ca? $8: oo98 o8 BE g opč 
de, lo, Ic, lo, le, de, dc, dc, do, do, le, To, 
0371 poš s01 S828 cosi QQ sb o^ 05 pë — 
le, do, do, lm, do, še, do, le, 3e, 20, 
re y on BE si å $8 gi E ma g ge 
bc, Že, še, 30, Be, 30, 3c, de, de, le, 2e, — 46 
œo: $ vod: 88 Ji OPE opi oF # So BE cof $ 
3o, de, 30, do, Ze, 4c, 2c, še, 3e, 3e, do, 2o, le, 
eof: o2 028 —2p ay on coef 1 
de, Be, dec, Ile, 2e, le, 1c. 

This is a continuation of the preceding metrical 
lesson in Numeration, 
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196. BROŠ LAB, do,de,de, de, differs from the two 
styles just treated, only in the fact that no attempt is 
made to employ any form of rhyming couplets of words 
in the constraction of that part of the lines which pre- 
cedes the Ag {sf 085 part. Consequently the style is 
terse. The following example will illustrate this. 

ne? GS co? ob 28 q g oo! HE gy od coó BE 

le, do, do, 5e, Sc, 5c, 2e, 5e, 30, Be, še, 30, 80, 


eco? oč: 8: 20081 —m $ gi co? GEI apd of: Bef 00.6 


de, 20, de, le, 5c, 5e, 5c, do, le, 40, 4e, 20, 4c. 
wae ee Sepa — ma oo w Ba op ob $8 pyar $ 
le, 20, 30, še, 5e, 5c, do, de, le, le, de. de, 3c, 
cof ofi BE dh — v o BE si wept co 
de, Ic, 30, 2c, De, be, 5e, 3o, 3c, do, 2e, 50, 
ae oj <8 8: cà oči — soo? ne di 01 o5 FS 
de, 3c. le, 2e, de, do, ic, 2e, Be, Se, še, 36, 


BE: G (8i cos cà — az o cor co* GE ooč Ber Bch 
3o. 2e, 2e, do. de, še, Be, 5e, £o, le, de. de, 2m, 
So] i so] ood» — 4$ g o cod obi BE 26% Ff 
le, de. 2e, 3o, 5c, be, be, do, de, lo, le, de, 
E op gi oS eg: aes oč oD a FI BE 8! o) 
4o, 30, ác, de, 3m, 2c, 2c, Be, be, Be, 30, 9c, De, 
38 BE: g soy cà og af 4A — 0 ops @! cob 
3e, 30, 2e, 2c, de, 3o, de, do, de, 2c, De, 3c, 
opoši o? F BE co? sofi of oši — o co] æ 8s 
30, 5e, 83e, 3o, do, 92e, de, do, še, 2e, Be, de, 
9181 Q8 2671 88 981 eg oz y BE ABI— o 91 © 091 
de, lo, 1e, de, de, 2c, 40, 40, 20, 83c, še, 2e, 5e, 2e, 
er 00? BEI wE Gu GE ooh o? GB & 998 gyu coč 


Se, 40, le, de, de, de, de, še, le, do, 3e, 9e, 2e, 
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oo8 co? god aa o6 of e opbi E pı 8s Bi o5 
de, 3c, 3e, 5e, 2c, 2c, 26, 3o, 2c. 5e, 4c, Im, 20, 
oi 98 Be oo EL eS Si oh pê «(5 25 gi S08 qj 
lo, 9e, de, še, še, de, 20, 20, Bo, 5e, 2e, 3e, 2e, 2c, 
c8 eos c8 on &n 


te, 30, le, de, 


This is a further continnation of the metrical lesson 


in Numeration. 


197. poof es, lo,4e,4o0, or poo ( Burmese co$s) 
40,40, is a mixture of the PBE Hoga and the 88858 
gÊ styles. In the first line some of the rhyming 
couplets of words follow the first of the two styles, as 
eG op 910509: and others follow the second, as 
va Bid. 


268 oc? o odb m nač of eq pÂ o5 QÊ 295 
Qe, še, 3e, 30, 5e, Že, 2e, Be, 80, 30, 96, 3e, 
abi Sy soji Z ev BE Bi cof Fr o» conf) 028 Bi o 8i 
2e, 2c, 2c, 2c, 36, 40, 3e, de, 3e, 2e, 9c, 2e, 50,50, 5c, 
2028 op op oof: 88 psi 45 pEr BE oči g ege of 
do, 2c, 2e, 3o, dm, 30, de, Yo, do, 2o, še, 36, dc, 
pE DE of eG mas co? os s dB c: 698 o] 
3e, 9e, 9e, 2c, 20, lo 20, še, 3e, 3c, 20 2e, 
coo$ en BE 98: — opcp o! gE ae co? S BE 8, eo 
do, de. ic, de, 20, 5c, 40, do, 40, 4c, 4m, le, le, 
c) p Bê RE maagi cB gobi c8 BE SE pë of 
le, 4o, 4m, 4m, 1c, le, le, le, 40, 40, do, do, 
af o8 cpi E orf BE Naši 828 £95 gE cdf 


de, lo, le, le, fe, 4m, 4e, 9o, le, do, 2e, 
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0981 BE sebi co8 b: o] 26° caf qP æ wê 
8c, 2o, 3c, 9o, 8e, 3e, se, lo, 30, Be, 20, 
e$) oo: va CO! 998 98: cae Lari sw $281 A ott 
9e, Be, Be, be, 9e, Ie, do, le, De, le, Be, 20, 
B BE oo eó (6318 mE cops: cH oS oda 8 o5 
3e, 30, be, de, de, de, de, Še, 30, 2e,5e,2e,lo, 
8S: BS oži az ser eco 9181 8 28 g8 RE 
de, de, 4c, de, 4c, 4c, de, de, lo, 4o, 16; 
c9 RE BE oof: o5 oÑ BE c esT di 26028 
le, le, 3e, de, de, do, 40, le, le, le,. 40, 
9ŠI 9 woes g? co^ 398 98: p IgE cc gër 
40, 4o, le, lo, lo, 1o, lo, do, 4e, 3e le, de, 
E Su 

30, 2e 

This example is the conclusion of the metrical 
lesson in Numeration., The whole lesson furnishes 
four distinct styles of metrical writing which are widely 
used. 

198, Another form of metrical composition is 
called Peo} ory, 4o,1¢,2c. co] is derived from the 
Burmese 99099, a duty which is supposed to belong to 
certain snpernatural beings for three days at the be- 
ginning of the Burmese New Year. The songs written 
in this style are sung in the first month of the Bur- 
mese year, when a young women on one side and 
several young men on the other side sing alternately» 
The following song is the response of a young man. 


15 
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The Acoso} follows the general rule of Shan poe: 
try, that when the words of one line begin with low 
tones and end with high tones, the words of the next line 
begin with high tones and end with low tones or vice 
versá. The peculiarity of this form of poetry consists 
in the addition of a subordinate line of four syllables 
ealled 9098, 40,20,86, to the pgs or second line of 
a couplet when that line ends with words of low tones. 
The last word of this added line rhymes with the last 
word of the 475. The 0080’ is never used when 
the 98 endswith words of high tones. At the be- 
ginning of the following example, cdcS QH¢ 798920608 
is $098 and ERENS Eg Scóp8eg T qo is HgS and oê 
rhymes regularly with pê; bat we have cjog&opog?t 
added as 460989? in which oga8 rhymes with 928. 

ceded 5d 12928-2606 081—008 BABEHERS copSeg7qoS 
agi fS — E RENAN er} 506925892898 
Jasco 98: — 0098 .o:038cof o*co1:9o819e1 $29cobg ofi — 
eof ApS.) BZES ovo$i — oc 08 cocS eses 
FcS — Zoia peac] Saf oh0081— BaboscbaSBoS 
QBBOE: Beob8 28308186 o? S826s—Ba8 ofan Bao eae 
Sa8o3a081—BakopepoSopoSg& SPsS 8828 9898 
oci — o52e28 02809008288 coShS cc9oe8cói  8858co* 
ao ooe ESD p ag p%19618 BABE? — 05oco8 
BaSoseBoeSeShS.008 ag Se05:— F 89600" ogaSo? oE HE 
obe SI BGB og Se 81— 32e 280 0805 085 goap (BRS BS 
o? REI — 2396283280508 800888 c£ BAS op oo.5005828 
Ojo Bg| 8989981 — 203262892809. 380". 9686286 og 6 eapcp 
(Bi — 5 288080) BS 201 o8 BERR 0588 cgo 
28188626] i— 
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The lady has laid down the China champae flower (of 
her speech) which smells so sweetly. There yet remain our- 
selves /to sing) who are yellow ehampae flowers and we 
will follow with pleasure (the songs of) our sister who has 
come to foll age. Let us now begin to sing. The beginning 
of our song is like the beginning of a great wicker rice bin. 
The words which we weave will not be reached (in their 
height) without a ladder to climb. O delicate, slender and 
lovely maid. The beginning of our words are like the 
beginning of a mat when one must sit sprawlingly to weave. 
For what are people assembled? Are they gathered togeth- 
er on account of the beautiful one who is like a bud made 
from the substance of the o8 plant. Will she become the 
wife of some one, like a staff which is bound (with another)? 
For what are people assembled? Are they gathered to- 
gether to the one who has graceful and active arms, aud 
wil she become a wife? Or are they assembled at the 
bazaar which thou, lady, hast made? Let us ask thee that 
we may sell plates in it once or twice, thou who langhest 
so readily. Or are they assembled at the bazaar which thou, 
lady, hast made? Let usask that we may sell an ear or 
two of maize in it. Or are they assembled by the tea of 
Taunggyi of the Golden Country and the salt of Pegu? Or 
are they assembled by the precions virgin, the loved daugh- 
ter, to ask, wilt thou become the wife of another? Or are they 
assembled by the salt of Pegu and the tea of Taungeyi of the 
Golden Country ? Or are they assembled by the Ayan tray 
with smooth rim and closely placed feet in order to ascend 
(the house) and ask for thee in marriage. 


199. The pee} Ao, do,lc,to,lo, words skilful 
and great, may be compared to Alexandrine verse in 
the length of its stanzas and their intricate structure. 
The example which follows, consists really of only one 
couplet composed of a oo and a 299. Both of 
these are made up of two parts, the $096 and Agd 
proper, and an addition called in both cases BSoQ05, 


2¢,3¢, continuous twigs, The native fancy on which the 
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BSog08 is based is the growth of twigs of trees, those 
of one year shooting forth from those of the preceding 
year, It is not dificnlt to perceive this fancy in the 


strneture of the BSog08. 


In the example which follows, the first part of the 
pork ends with BE in the eighth line, while its BSog08, 
or second part ends with o8 in the tenth line. The pgs 
begins and its first part, ends with o in the fifteenth line, 
while its SSvgo$ or second part, ends with the stanza. 


The first part of both the .5098 and the 698 is 
made up of many short lines having an even number of 
syllables, four, six or more. The only rule for 
the rhyme seems to be that the last word of a line 
must rhyme with the second, fourth, or some other even- 
numbered syllable of the next line. The close of the 
first part of both the $008 and the 698 is heralded 
by aline or two having an odd number of syllables as 
ZERE LIE in the Bo2& of the following stanza. 


The QSogoS or second part of both the 098 and 
the $$ is composed of many short lines having an 
uneven number of syllables. In the oog, the last 
words of the lines of the M8. 403 rhyme, and are 
always of a different class of tones from that of the 
initial words, This is shown by the following table 


which gives the initial and final words. 
c? emf ——oo.8 ——&S 
| “i, “ea, 
P $ sc g 
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On the other hand in the RSs of the Ag8, all 
the rhymes have high tones as will be evident by com- 
paring the following table with the stanza itself, 


gE gE- gE cof se? 
o w^ NZ d ^7 
oo— g’ RE Kf NRE 
TAON 
x ^ 


end. 


Here g& and 238, and cof eof and egf rhyme. Sub- 
ordinate rhymes are used according to the faney of the 
writer. Thus an example of the 32895 occurs in the 
rhyme of oo and yj, and examples of Bahay appear in 
the rhymes of o38 and 48, and of egi] and ee. 


If a second stanza followed, the use of the tones in 
all its parts, principal and subordinate, would be the 
reverse of their use in the stanza which has been con- 


sidered. 


Sokoot oS PErkEcdeg]cp.ge&ooi ooo doo sovi 
BEcof SEd Biogr Sod] 1 80800, Qas waco28.0& 
cpi BESE] ag 8492098 ic opno 8.928 BS 28 028 0928 
09598198 98.598 08i xo8o5809.5.5:928 o BER qa? 00.5 
9" og? Qi Ho oy7QEQEopHapFESoo] 48905981508 98095 
obp Ego: 598.0? 00 Hoo agoa hons: 0 ooo 5 98.098 
csi paR GEO Boo AR don ERtoS cO $1 opcpeg.o69802 895,528 
BS ORERE GSS: opSSg hoof FSicgopEecSlgér apogdad 
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ade? Qo8$ coo} BEEREN oo HREBARKS ze BAR AMI KB 
odd S aig BE aon- ae Meu ci 
o98:2e098019980 38 98058: 982228 8 ooBoo p eSa 
035308980}! 1222135 mE oo Soas gss] 
Pi PrQa&éHoSi SE2o28028055 BERE co%doy og8oo1 
2618 9^! ag cBcBooS esti 39802895 oše Bi 2 BSG 
Ai co$vo$ ah cos oa BABO BAŠ 00] 808: RERE oh 
osho’ gE BEBEI: A DAB JASE 028 Seg’ 
Ter 9 WEB 
EESE og 352688 BEBE sofi Beg? có 9282e0p8 
9o8oo 2321s 3510889 08.29 Seo) Tu AREOE O BERS 
gad QEcodagicof cof obey] cof Esho Bhp BE]: 


9180081 


I will consider and compare (words) concerning seeds 
and try to sing. With a well-rounded voice I will compare 
and search for good language in order to conquer (/it. break) 
I will cause my love to shine. The skill of my mind, trust. 
ing the fragrant screw-pine and the tender 61 tree flowers 
(offerings to the nats), will devise excellent words concern- 
ing the New Year, the beginning of the rains. The noisy 
thunderbolt will resound in the world. At that time the 
lordly brahmahs take the thunderbolt and cast it down. 
The smouldering fires upon the mountains slowly disap» 
pear, the rain comes down geatly aud the golden country 
is abscured. The herds of oxen wander in search of tender 
grass-shoots by marshy places. The Lerds of buffaloes paw 
(the earth) to divine (their future) as they go. Shans and 
Karens plan for work and men eut down trees to clear the 
fields. As we look, the country is darkened (by clouds) 
aud is deep colored like green satin. The golden peacock 
raises its slender neck and goes about in the field. The 
wind blows the bending leaves in the green jungle which 
stretches along the mountains. "The rain descends in fine 
drops, close together, so that the air is not clear. In the 
period from April to October, is the time when old men 
have the custom of religious observance for the beginning 


IN SM 


Ni — MM 
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of Lent, when men dig and clear the fields and burn the 
mounds of rubbish, when they plough and break up the 
earth in upland and lowland fields and in gardens, and 
sow the seed in the compartments, when the clear water 
glides down and the ridges of the rice fields are broken, and 
when men clear out the paddy fields and fresh beams are 
placed for the strengthening of the dams. This is the 
time of rain, the time of leaky houses and driving storm, 
when the thunderbolt descends and strikes the thousands of 
clustered tree branches, when the water stands neck deep; 
when itis pleasant to look at the delicate women trans- 
planting the rice-plants and hear the noise (of their 
talking). Some of them have their skirts askew, showing 
their tender calves, so white and smooth and sing as they 
walk around (the ridges of) the rice-field. 


200, Another style of metrical composition is 
called. egy, 40,5¢, courting songs. In native fancy 
this style is supposed to be modeled after a vine or 
creeper, and to represent its twinings and windings. 
The lines are short and have an odd number of sylla- 
bles. There is generally an alternation of rhymes in 
low and high tones, although a writer sometimes allows 
himself the license of following a rhyme of words of 
of high tones by another rhyme of high tones or of fol- 
lowing a rhyme of words of low tones by another rhyme 
of low tones. There is also no regularity in the number 
of the word in the dgS or second line ofa couplet 
with which the last word of the $008 or first line of 
the couplet rhymes. It may rhyme with the first 
second or any other word of the $9 line according 
to the liking of a writer, The following table will 
illustrate these remarks, if the table is carefully com. 
pared with the song which follows. 
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E-208 BE c88-88 
avi oe 


m4 228-028 
scof-cof 5-255 228-008 
ut cnc ru 


228-2098 
88-358 ap&-9& 


/ BN 
kič a IE 

8-3 m gprs 
KO T N 


01-20] geg E-E 


95-455 ete. 

$co28 Bi Sai oS Bohan co28cof aeS 
šo obdo po S GRB oča BE #98001 038.2280] BE: 
28021808 EBE Qos Bage28] wera} eof soj 
LISHI 4959840 328 2281 cdo28odcBE #912 Fi 
BEwa28B2001 Roof ogi Bag. Reo] co" cg eR Boi PES 
Qa80o98 2358 1252€28 coo32c? coco Si coo80o861:c98 
judice duh — tagen as M a 
01101222e1$8€01 8Ba ra dodAB 238 tco? A 29 &16001-R8 co 
2096 too BAR $B Ecobank Bra AB 0982691 u c98opo*qpts 
10000189 98g 81095908098 cBe.1 3808: Z EPA ec 
agao RE 0 cO 58 5i 699895 og 0803.58.96: 428 
2803525582828 0281 j : i 

Shini vid, | rolk of L or my 
ce cct vue ee A C 


nes — 
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my anxiety of mind. Thine eye is clear as the water in a 
water-jar. I ean only look at thee. I can make love to 
tbee with my eye only. 

Thy nipples are slightly swelled like knots on a cane of 
elephant grass. Thy neck is covered with the powder of 
the soap acacia nut. Thy bosom is rubbed with aromatic 
pewder. Our destinies do not meet together. Although L 
have eyes, they can dwell with thee only in looks. Although 
i have ears, they can dwell with thee only in li 
inother has bespoken thee before me, Ts this life one in 
winch we can be friends only? Let our next life be ar- 
vanged for beforehand. 


Thy two breasts rise like round bundles. Thy chest is 
vovered with velvet. We have a liking for each other, but 
we have no pledge to one another. 


Thy tarbun is red and variegated. In Rangoon there 
ure many men. Thou wilt go there and take a wild and 
worthless man who will fuil in whatsoever he does, who 
will only know how to lie down quietly and sleep all day, 


who is erect (i e. not bent from labour), who will retire 
late af night, a thing to be feared and in the inorning will 


again lie down and sleep during the day. 

201. The Bef, 3c, 20, is not à separate style of 
metrical composition, but is the term applied to a class 
of writings whieh describe something poetically in what 
is intended to be a friendly epistle or a love letter. 
The following example belongs to the PEE Saga style 
of poetry but any rythmical style may be used 


992 aaoo] co, 88883; BA Boco coo8wBE 
26 co28 5 asBon E: 865,05 4.50908 o Beg Bef cBcpeo8 as 
a098 98 9Brcos8 s Sa gd: c6coS c &os, oo 1997928 2398 96 
a ENG gE SBS: q. 526 038858605 22088 oS RE co i 858 
ap BAŠ Rabi sea BREGE Ec ðn ete. 

16 


gres. 
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Poetry which waves like a long string of flowers, the 
great mina bird speaks (when), going under the thick 
forest, he reaches Mawk Yawt, the cultivated maiden, 
Her form is beautiful. In her ear she wears a roll of beaten 
gold, which glitters brilliantly. Her eyes are delicate and 
open gently. She is white as fine-dressed cotton, in pre- 
paring which ten thousand instruments were broken. She 
is like polished silver, which was refined in a thousand 
crucibles, standard silver, etc. 

309. The various kinds of Shan metrical writing 
are overloaded with words of Pali, Burmese, Laos and 
even Chinese derivation. This feature of their books is 
regarded by the Shans as adding to the beauty of the 
style, but it has had considerable influence in bring- 
ing a simple prose style into disrepute. It also enhances 
the difficulty of reading metrical books for one who 


understands the colloquial Shan only. 


THE END. 
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